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PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
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THE 


LOANERS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 
“ Continental Life” Building, 
22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM M. TWEED, SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, 

A. F. WILMARTH, EDGAR F. BROWN, 

EDGAR W. CROWELL, ARCHIBALD M. BLISS, 
DORR RUSSELL. 


This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives 
DEPOSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

ce” FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 
CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal facilities offered 
to our CUSTOMERS. r 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. W1LLMARTH, Vice-President. 





TANNER & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD AND EXCHANGE. 
ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE STOCK AND 
GOLD EXCHANGES, 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits SUBJECT To CHECK 
AT SIGHT. 





Buy and eej] at current market rates, the FIRST 
MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 

Interest, payable August and February, in New 
York, London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 
United States taxes. Present market quotations, 97% 
a 983¢c. and interest. 

TANNER & CO., 


No. 11 WALL STREET. 
SM 1 


BANKING HOUSE 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, 
14 WALL STREET. 





Four per cent. interest allowed on all deposits. 
Collections made everywhere. 
Orders for Gold, Government and other securities 


ex-cuted. 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$330,000 IN GOLD 


DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. 








Prizes cashed and information furnished. 
solicited and promptly filled. 

The highest rates paid for Doubloone and all kinds 
of Gold and Bilver and Government Securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., BanxEns, 
No. 16 Wall Street. 


Ordere 





HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH, 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH. 


BANKERS, 
AND 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Naseau eTrResr, N. Y., 


Opposite U. 8S. Sub-Treasury. 

We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 

We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 

We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit avaiiable in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. 

FISK & HATCH. 


—- — --- - -- — -—— ——— os 


BANKING HOUSE 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 
No. 32 Wall Street. 


Interest allowed on al] daily balances of Currency 
or Gold. 


Persons depositing with us can check at sight in 
the same manner as with Nationa] Banks. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
cr at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an 
available in all parts of the United States. 


Advances made to our dealers atall times, on ap- 
roved collaterals, at market rates of intereet. 


We buy, sell and exchange all issues of Government 
Bonds at current market prices; also Coin and 
Coupona, and execute orders for the purchase and 
sale of gold, and all firat clase securities, on com- 
mission. 

Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with use 


upon the same conditions as Currency Accounts. 


Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loan 
negotiated. 


Collections made everywhere in the United States, 
Canada and Europe. 


Dividends and Coupons collected. 


 §.J.&F. BEEBEE, 
IN GOLD, STOCKS & BONDS 


Ne. 7 NEW STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
BANKERS. 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York, 





Gold and Currency received on deporit, subject to | 
check at sight. | 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounte at the rate | 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of | 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on al! parte of the United States 
and Canadas. 





J. OBBORN. ADDIFON CAMMACK | 


OSBORN & CAMMACK, 


BAN K HRS, 


No. 84 BROAD STREET. 


STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL | 
SECURITIES, bought and sold on Commission. 


Rail 
Road 
Bonds. 


| Whether you wish to Buy or Sell 
write to 
CHARLES W. HASLER, 
No. 7 WALL STREET, 


New York. 62-65 





SAM’L BARTON. HENRY ALLEN. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, | 


NEW YORK 
STATE RAILROAD BONDS 


A First-Class Home Investment. 


FIRST MORTCACE 


GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


RONDOUT & OSWEGO 
RAILROAD. 


Principal & Interest Payable in 
Gold, 


ee 


Seven per Cent. Semi-Annually. 





This Road covers 400 mailes of the most direct pos- 
sible line, between the Great Lakes and deep water 
navigation on the Hudson River, the whole line of 
which will be completed and in operation on or be- 
fore October Ist, 1x72, and give a new line of road to 
Lake Ontario and the West, 25 miles shorter than any 
line that can be found. 

It passes through the Cement, Flag-Stoneand Lum 
ber regions of Ulster County, and the rich, agricu! 
tural bottoms of Delaware and Greene Counties, all 
of which have not heretofore been reached by railroad 
facilities, andfrom which sections, the formation of 
the country prevents the construction of a competing 


' line, 


The 36 miles of road operated for three menths is 
| already paying net earnings equivalent to 7 per cent 
gold, on its cost of construction and equipments . 
| The issue of Bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of 
COMPLETED ROAD, the coupons payable in gold in 
thie city. 
PRICE OF THE BONDS, 90 IN CURRENCY. 


Full particulars of the above may be had of, anc 
the Bonds ior sale by 


Edward Haight & Co., 


No. 40 BROAD STREET. | 9 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


Socks, Bonds and Goaid bought and sold on com. 
mission. 


a re ee ese 


RAILROAD 


FOR SALE BY 
Ss. W. HOPKINS & CO., 


71 BROADWAY. 


Central Railroad Company 


LOW .A\ 
First Mortgage and Equipment 


7 PER CENT. 
GOLD LONDS. 
FOR SALE BY 


A. L. HATCH, Fiscal Agent, 


e14 -7¢ 7 PINE &TREET 


Financial Agents of the R. & O. Company. 
af #1 


tron, CALDWELL & 00. 


BANKERS. 
277 Wall St., New York. 


Order for Purchase and Sale of United 
States Securities, Stocks, Bonds and Ameri- 
cin Gold promptly executed at the usual 
COMMISSION, 

Collections promptly made in all parts 
ofthe United @tates and Canada. 


~ 


[ Interest, 4 per cent., allowed on de. 
| POSES, subj ct to sight draft. 


MARKET SAVINGS BANK, 
82 NASSAU STREET, N. Y, 
Six Per Cent. Interest Allowed. 
Interest commences on the let of each month 


HENRY R. CONKLIN, WM. VAN NAME, 


Recretary AO) Pe President. 
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THH NATIONAL 
MONTTOR, 
A RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
DEVOTED TO 
CHRISTIANITY, EDUCATION, INDUSTRY AND 
EQUAL RIGHTS. 


a ee 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR 
represents directly over 250,000 of our colored citizens, 
and is one of the very best mediums of communica- 
tion with them, 


TERMS 
ONO COMFY FOP ONS FORE, 0.05 cccccsecsccescsccceses $2 00 
Oue copy [OF SIX MONIDS.......22000- secvesccccce 1 Ww 
TO CLUBS: 
Clubs of 20 to one address, for one year......... 30 00 
cer" IN ADVANGE. 4&9 
Or, if not paid strictly in advance............... 2 50 


Moncey should be sent by Post office order or Regis- 

tered Letter to 
THE NATIONAL MONITOR, 
Lock Box 602, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It IS AN EXCELLENT MEDIUM FOR ADVER- 

, TISING. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

First insertion 15 cents per line, and 10 cents per 
line for all subsequent insertions, 

Special Notices 20 cents per line. 

Notices of Marriages and Deaths, not exceeding four 
lines, 25 cents. 

All communications and exchanges for this paper 
must be addressed to 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR, 


Lock Box 602, BrooKLyN, N. Y. 





CATAWBA WINE. 


The Kelley’s Island Wine Co. 

IJave opened a Depot for the sale of their celebrated 

SPARKLING AND STILL CATAWBA WINE at 
28 & 30 WEST BROADWAY. 


Families wishing a good article, may rest assured 





that all wine ordered directly from the Company's 

Depot will be just what it purports to be— pure grape 

juice. 
64-67 


GEO. C. HUNTINGTON, 








\ LLD, CERTAIN, SAFE, EFFICIENT 
It is far the best Cathartic remedy yet discov- 
cred, and at once relievea and invigorates all the vital 
functions, witheut causing injury to any of them. 
The most complete success has long attended its use 
in many localities, and it is now offered to the genera! 
public with the conviction that it can never fail to 
accomplish all that is claimed for it. It produces 
little or no pain; leaves the organs free from irrita 
tion, and never overtaxes or excites the nervous sys- 
tem. In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, 
bowels, liver. kidneys—of children, and in many difii- 
culties peculiar to women—it brings prompt relief 
and certain cure, The best physicians recommend 
and prescribe it; and no person who once uses this 
will voluntarily return to the use of any other Ca- 
thartic. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
S WO Ge Beeb cd nsgedcccteccsese: ostage 6 cents. 
TO i le ee eee ” 18 “ 
12 ” DM dckcisenes 2.0ecnabas “ 39 = ** 
It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mage. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


Is an Air-Line Route from Baltimore and Washington 
to Cincinnati, and is the only line running Pullman's 
Palace Day and Sleeping Cars throngh from Washing- 
ton and Baltimore to Cincinnati without change, 

Louisville in 29% hours. 

Passengers by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have 
choice of rontes, either via Columbus or Parkersburg. 

From Cincinnati, take the Louisville and Cincinnati 
Short Line Railroad. 

Avoid all dangerous ferry transfers by crossing the 
great Ohio River Suspension Bridge, and reach Louis- 
ville hours in advance of all other lines. Save many 
miles in going to Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans 

The only line running four daily trains from Cin- 
cinnati to Lonisville. 

Silver Palace Sleeping Coaches at night, and eplen- 
did Smoking Cars, with revolving arm chairs, on day 
trains 

Remember! lower fare by no other route. 

To secure the advantages offered by this great 
through route of Quick Time, Short Distance and Low 
Fare, ask for tickets, and be sure they read, via Lonis- 
ville and Cincinnati Short Line R. R. 

Get your tickets— No. 87 Washington street, Boston; 
No, 220 Broadway. office New Jersey R. R., foot of 
Cortlandt street, New York; Continental Hotel, 828 
Chestnut street, 44 South Fifth street, and at the depot 
corner Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia; 8. E. 
corner Baltimore and Calvert streets, or at Camden 
Station, Baltimore; 485 Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and at all the principal railroad Offices 


in the East. 
SAM. GILL, 
General Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
HENRY STEFFE, 
Gen, Ticket Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
ae 








SIDNEY B. JONES 


Gen, Pass. Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
AGENTS WANTED 
to canvass for Liberal Books and Papers. Apply to 


?. M. KELSEY,319 West Twenty-sixth street, New 
York, 








“THE BLEES’ 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 


LOCK-STITCH 





ES a  eneae ee 


Sewing Machine 


Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction and 
rapidity of motion. = 

Call and examine. 
wanted, 


Send for circular. Agents 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 


623 BROADWAY, New York. 





THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Seren first-class Phelan Tables. 


69 & 71 BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 
Open from 7 A.M. to 7 P. M., exclusively for the 
Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 


The FinestQualities of Imported Wines, 
Brandies and Cigars. 


Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 
JOHN GAULT. 


PLANOS! 





PIANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS, 


AT 


MERRELL’S, 


[Late Cummings, ] 


Piano Warcrooms, No, 8 Union 


Square. 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best Mak 
ers, for sale cheap for cash, or torent. Money paid 
for rent applied to purchase. Repairing done well 
and promptly. Call and examine before de- 


ciding elsewhere. 


M. M. MERRELL, 


LATE CUMMINGS, 


No. 8 Union Square, 
GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 
FLORIST, 

821 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF TWELFTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Ga Choice Flowers always on Hand. (Ey 








RECOMMENDED BY PIYSICIANS, 


BEST SALVE IN USE. 


Sold by all UN aL zo cents. 
JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place, 
NEW YORK, 
RIE RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE 

4 Depots foot of Chambers st. and foot of 23d 
Bt., ms follows: 

Through Express Trains leave Chambers st. at 9 
a.m., lla.m., 5:30 p.m.,and 7p. m., daily. Leave 
23d st. at &:45a.m., 10:45a.m., and 5.15 and 6:45 
DP. m., daily. New and improved Drawing-room 
toaches accompany the 9 a. m. train through to Buf- 
falo, connecting at Hornellsville with magnificent 
Sleeping Coaches running through to Cleveland and 
Galion. Sleeping Coaches accompany the 11 a. m, 
train from Susquehannah to Buffalo; the 5.30 p, m. 
train from New York to Buffalo, and 7. p.m. train 
from New York to Horne)lsville, Buffalo and Cincin- 
nati. An Emigrant Train leaves daily at 7:45 p. m. 

For Port Jervis and Way, 4:30 p.m. (23d st. at 4:15 








. Mm.) 

. For Middletown and Way, at 3:30 p. m. (23d st., 3:15 
p. m.); and, Sundays only, 8:30 a.m. (23d st., 8:15 
a, m.) 

‘or Otisville and Way, at *7:30 a. m,. (23d st, *7:15 
a. ™m.) 

For Newburgh and Way, at% a. m., 3:50 and 4:30 
p. m. (23d st. 8:45 a. m., and 3:15 and 4:15 p. m.) 

For Suffern and Way,5 and 6 p. m. (23d #t., 4:45 
and 5:45 p.m.) Theatre Train, *11:30 p. m. (23d et., 
*11:15 p. m.) 

For a and Way, from 23d st. depot, at 6:45, 
9:45 and 11:45 a. m.: *1:45, 3:45, 5:15 and 6:45 p. m. 
From Chambers et. Depot, at 6:45, 10 a.m ;12m.,; 
*1:45, 4, 5, 5:15 and 6:45 p. m. 

For Hackensack and Hillsdale, from 23d st. Depot, 
at 8:45 a. m., and 12:45, 3:45, $5:15, 5:45 and {6:45 p. m. 
From Chambers et. Depot, 9a. m., and 1, 4, $5:15, 6 
and 36:45 p. m. 

For Piermont, Nyack, Tallmans and Way, from 234d 
st. Depot, at 9:15 a. m ; 1:15, +3:15, 4:15, 5:15 and +6:15 
p. m.,and Saturdays only, +11:45 p.m. From Cham- 

ers st. Depot, at 9:30 a.m.; 1:30, 43:30, 4:15, +4:30, 
5:15 and 6:30 p. m.; and Saturdays only, t12 midnight. 

Tickets for Passage and for Apartments in Drawing: 
room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and 
orders for the checking and transfer of Baggage may 
be left, at the Company's offices, 241, 529 and 957 
Broadway ; 205 Chambers st.; 33 Greenwich st.; cor. 
125th st. and Third ave;, Harlem; 338 Fulton st., 
Brooklyn, Depots foot of Chambers st. and foot of 

3d st... New York; No. 3 Exchange place, and Long 
Dock Depot, Jersey City, and of the Agents at the 


principal hotels, 
L. D,. RUCKER. WM. R. BARR, 
Gen’) Sup’t. Gen'l Pass’r Agt. 
Dec, 22, 1870. 
* Daily. ¢ For Hackensack only. t For Piermont 
and Nyack only. 





Dye -- RAILROAD OF NEW JER 
sey.—Passenger and Freight Depot in New York, 
foot of Liverty street; connects at Hampton Junction 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and ite 
connections, forming a direct line to Pittsburgh and 
the West without change of cars. 


ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 

Sixty miles and three hours saved by this line to Chi 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one change 
of cars. 

Silver Palace cars through from New York to Chi 


cago. 

’ SPRING ARRAN JEMENT. 
Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as foi 
ws: 


5:30 a. M.—For Plainfield. 

6:00 a. u.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
nock Towanda, Waverly, etc. 

7:30 a. M.—For Easton. 

12 u.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster. 
Ephrata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. 

2 rp. m.—For Easton, Allentown, etc. 

3:30 p. m.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk 
and Belvidere. 

4:30 ep. m.—For Somerville and Flemington. 

5:15 p. m.—For Somerville. 

6 Pp. u.—For Easton. 

7 Pp. M.—For Somerville. 

7:45 r. u.—For Easton. 

9 Pp. M.—For Plainfield. 

12 p. m.—For Plainfield on Sundays only. 

Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a. m., 12:00 m., 1:00, 2:00, 2 
3:30, 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00 
10:45, 12:00 P. M. 

FOR THE WEST. 

9a.mM.—WersTERN Express, daily (except Sundays) 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg and the West, 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, and 
but one change to St. Louis. Connects at Harrisburg 
for Erie and the Oi! Regions. Connects at Somerville 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Strouds- 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, etc. Connects at Phillips- 
burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, etc. 

5:00 p. M.—CINCINNATI Express, daily, for Easton. 
Bethluhem, Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitte- 
burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Sleeping cars to Pitts 
burgh and Chicago.%Connects at Junction with D., L. 
and W. R. R. for Scranton. 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts- 
burgh every evening. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
street, N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor House; Nos. 254, 271, 52 
Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 


cipal hotels. 
R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
H, P. Batpwin, Gen, Pass. Agent. 


ROGNOSTIC ASTRONOMY: 


ASTRO-PHRENOLOGY, 
as practiced by Dr. L. D. and Mrs. 8. D. BOUGHTON, 
491 Broome street, New York City. 
To know by siens, to judge the turns of fate, 
Is greater than to fill the seats of State; 
The ruling stars above, by secret laws, 
Determine Fortune in her second cause. 
These are a book wherein we all may read, 
And al] should know who would in life succeed, 
W hat correspondent siens in man display 
Hie future actions—point his devious way ;— 
Thus, in the heavens, his future fate to learn, 
The present, past and future to discern, 
Correct his steps, improve the hours of life, 
And, shunning error, live devoid of strife. 
Any five questions in letter, enclosing two dollars, 
to attended to. Terms of consultation from 


10 





1 to $5, according to importance. Nativities written 
from $5 upward, Phrenological examinations, verbal 
$1; with chart, $2. 

5 we PUBLISHED.—The Primary Synopsis of 
¢? UNIVERSOLOGY and ALWATO (pronounced Ahl- 
wah-to.) The new Scientific Universal Language, 
by STEPHEN PreARL ANDREWS, member of — the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of the 
American Ethnological Society, ete.; author of 
“The Science of Society,’ ** Discoveries in Chi- 
nese,’ **The Basis Outline of Universology,”’ etc. 
New York, DION THOMAS, 141 Fulton street. 
(1e71.) Prive, $1.54. 








PATENT 
STOCKING SUPPORTER 
LADIES’ PROTECTOR. 


NO MORE COLD FEET—NO MORE 
DEFORMED LIMBS. 


MRS. DANIELS takes pleasure in 
above articles to ladies, with the assurance that they 


offering the 


will give satisfaction. 
The trade supplied at a discount. 
No. 63 Clarendon Sireet, 
BOSTON. 
OR MRS. C. A. GAYNOR, 


$24 Broadway, New York. 


SYPHER & CO, 
(Successors to D. Marley,) 
No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Dealers in 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


Furniture, Bronzes, 
CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


Established 1826. 
A BEAUTIFUL 
SET OF TEETH, 


With plumpers to set out the cheeks and restore the 
face to its natural appearance. Movable plumpers 
adjusted to old sets, weighted Lower Sets, fillings of 
Gold, Amalgam, Bone, etc. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
With Nitrous Oxide Gas. 
No extra charge when others are inserted. 
SPLENDID SETS, $10 to $20. 
L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 


Between Fonrteenth and Fifteenth streets east aide. 





GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S 
WEEKLY 
FOR THE PACIFIC COAST. 
No. 12 MONTGOMERY STREET, 





San Francisco, Cal. 





Moon Y's 
EUREKA STAMP 
for perforating into 
Checks, Drafts, &¢., 
the amount for which 
Mathey are drawn to 
@orevent alteration. 
The check is moved 
forward by the up- 
ward action of the 
lever of the machine. 
The points are inked 
and penetrate the fibre of the paper. They cannot be 

taken out by chemicals. Price $29. 


J. G. MOODY, No. 68 Trinity Building, 


P. O. Box 6028, N. Y. 
60-62 





Send foraC lar. 


WM. DIBBLEE, 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 
854 Broadway, 


HAS REMOVED FROM HIS STORE TO THE 


FIRST FLOOR, 





where he will continue to conduct his business in all 
ite branches TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
his rent. 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S WIGS, 


and everything appertaining to the business will be 
kept on hand and made to order, 





DIBBLEEANIA for etimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothing and the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth of the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the scalp, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9a. M. to 3 PB. M. 

Also, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm- 
less preparation ever made for the complexion. No 
lady should ever be without it, Can be obtained 
only at 
WM. DIBBLEE'S, 
854 Broadway, up-stairs. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





AUG. 12, 1871. 


WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. $ 








VICTORIA C. WOODHULL and TENNIE C. CLAFLIN, 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
VicrorrA C. Woopuuiyt and Tennige C. CLariurm will 
speak in Carrington’s Opera House, Providence, R. I1., on 


Tuesday evening, August 15, 1871, at 8 o'clock, on 


THE GREAT POLITICAL ISSUE. 





° 
GERMAN MASS MEETING 

Will be held at Irving Hall, August 11, 1871, to! ratify the 
nomination of Tennie C. Claflin as Representative to Con- 
gress from the Eighth Congressional District. Governors 
Ashley and Solomon will preside. Miss Claflin will deliver 
an address in German, and several eminent Germans and 
Americans will also address the meeting. 
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Victoria C. Woodhull, by special request, will address the 
“Umbrella Girls’ Association,” in convention, at Cooper 
Institute, on 
“THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF WOMEN CITIZENS.” 


e 





WE are under obligation to Herbert Thomas, Esq.,2 Great 
George street, Bristol, England, for files of late English jour- 
nals, documents, etc. 





« 

Our New WESTERN AGeNCy.—Mr. A. J. Boyer, formerly 
of the “ Nineteenth Century,” has become our General 
Western Agent, with office at 165 Washington street, Chi- 
cago, Lil., where subscription may be made to the WEEKLY 
and advertisements will be taken. The rapid growth of the 
WEEKLY in Western favor has induced us to establish this 
branch office, and we are happy to ve able to announce the 
engagement of one so favorably Known to Reform as is Mr. 
Boyer, with whom we trust all our friends will join in the 
endeavor to introduce the WEEKLY into every city, village 
and bamlet in the great West. 
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EIGHTH NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 


The eighth National Convention will mect in Troy, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, the 12th day ot September, at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, and continue in session three days, 

Each active local society, and each Progressive Lyceum of 
any State, Territory or Province, which has no General As- 
sociation, shall be entitled to one delegate for each fractional 
fifty members, 

These Associations and Lyceums are respectfully invited 
to appoint delegates to attend this meeting and participate 
in the proceedings thereof, 

Mrs. H. F. M. Brown, President, 
1374 Madison street, Chicago, Il. 
Ht. T. Crimp, M. D., Secretary, 
634 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUPERINTENDENT KELSO is anxious about the morality of 
the city. He ishes, about election time, to show a record 
of good works. After clearing out a lot of wretched women 
in Greenwich street, and parading them through the 
public streets by daylight to the edification of vice in broad- 
cloth, he goes for the keno dens and the policy shops. In 
the matier of playing policy, it would seem that the astute 
managers Of those beneficent institutions have played upon 
the simple Superintendent, and used him to clear out de- 
faulting tenants. If our city government keeps up this 
terribie respect for morals and outward show of decency, 
we shall get Phorisaical and Bostonian, Happily the good 
Superintendent does not iitt his hand against the dwellcrs in 
palaces. Our respectable vices will be spared to us. 
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THE FIRST CANDIDATE FOR THE 
PRESIDENCY, 


NEXT 


THE LETTER OF NONINATION. 


New York, July 4, 1871. 
Mra. Vicrorta C. WoopauLL: 

Madam—A number ot your fellow-citizens, both men and 
women, have formed themselves into a working commit 
tee, borrowing its title from your name, and calling itself 
Tue ViIcTrorRIaA LEAGUE. 

Our object is to form a new national political organiza- 
tion, composed of the progressive clements in the existing, 
Republican and Demorratic parties, together with the 
Women of the Republic, who have been hitherto disfran- 
chised, but to whom the Fourteenth and Filteenth Amend. 
ments of the Constitution, properly interpreted, guarantee, 
equally with men, the right of suffrage. 

This new political organization will be called Tur 
Equa Riguts Party, and its platform will consist solely 
and only of a declaration of the equal civil and political 
rights of all American citizens, without distinction of sex, 

We shall ask Congress at its next session to pass an act, 
founded on this interpretation of the Constitution, 
protecting women in the immediate exercise of the elective 
franchise in all parts ef the United States, subject only to 
the same restrictions and regulations which are imposed 
by local Jaws on other classes of citizens. 

We shall urge all women who possess the political qual 
ifications of other citizens, in the respective States in 
which they reside, to assume and exercise the right of suf 
frage without further hesitation or delay. 

We ask you to become the standard-bearer of this idea 
before the people, and for this purpose nominate you as 
our candidate for President of the United States, to be 
voted for in 1872 by the combined suffrages of both sexes, 

If our plans merit your approval, and our nomination 
meet your acceptance, we trust that you will take occa- 
sion, in your reply to this letter, to express your views in 
full concerning the political rights of women under the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 

Offering to you, Madam, the assurance of our great 
esteem,and harboring in our minds the cheerful prescience 
of victory which your name inspires, we remain, 

| Cordially yours, 
THe VicrorRta LreAaGur. 


THE LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 

New York, July 20, 1871. 
Fellow Citizens of the Victoria League : 

I beg you not to regard my delay in replying to your flat- 
tering invitation to become the candidate of the Equal Rights 
party for the Presidency as evincing indifference on my 
part. The delay has, in fact, been occasioned by just the 
opposite canse ; the state of mingled emotion, anxiety and 
reflection into which theserious proposition from a responsible 
source that I should accept such anomination has thrown 
me. It is true that I have, now nearly a year ago, an- 
nounced myself as a candidate for the high office in ques- 
tion, but that was rather for the mere purpose of lifting a 
banner, of provoking agitation and for giving emphasis to 
an opinion, and a rallying point for the great unorganized 
party of progress. 

Bnt the case is now different. ‘Things have progressed to 
an astonishing degree during this year past. I may have 
been qualified to raise an excitement,to inaugurate a definite 
movement, to seize an outpost, and even, perhaps, to pro- 
ject a programme. But does it follow that Iam the proper 
person to become the permanent ** standard bearer,” as you 
phrase it, of a great political party, and actually to guide the 
State. 

Little as the public think it, a woman who is now nomi- 
nated may be elected next year. Less change of opinion than 
has occurred already, in the same direction, will placefher in 
the White House. The American people are generous and 
noble, and when their hearts are touched they are susceptible 
of agrand enthusiasm. They are also—the mon of the nation ] 
mean now—capable of a gallantry toward my sex, which 
would rival the devotion of the age of chivalry. They are 
also essentially just; and when the thought = shall 
really come home to them, with the cogency of conviction, 
that they have, through thoughtlessness, been all along act- 
ing unjustly to their mothers and wives and daughters, by 
jepriving them of political rights, it may happen that there 
willcome ups great swelling-tide of reactionary sentiment 
which will make a sudden revolution, 

I feel that 1 know that just the right woman to touch the 
right chord of the public sympathy and confidence—if the 
right woman could be found—would arouse such « tempest 
of popularity as the country has never seen, and as a co! 
sequence should ride triumphantly on the tide of a joyous 
popular tumult to the supreme political position. 

Just at this moment, also, the two great political parties of 
the past are positively without any issue. General Wash- 


ington’s popularity extinguished for the moment all partizin | 


opposition, and made of the whole nation one yrand frater 
nizing party. The advent of the first woman to the Presi 
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sneer — —~ 
this grand event may be, and, to say more, to my prophet 
vision, is, at this very moment, actually impending 

It is possible, therefore, that if | am your candidate, ] 
may be elected. And the question recurs, am | the woman, 
among all the noble women of the land, who can eithe 
touch the true! chord of sympathy in the national heart to 
secure the first result, or to manifest that high gerade of 
feminine wisdom which should chara he tirst Woman 
President of the United States * 

It is this momentous question which gives me ] 
after even this long delay, L find it: no casy matter calmly 
ussume the re sponsililities to which you Invite me 
But there has been another ecnuse of delay. You ask me 
to state the argument in full for the political rights of wo 


men, under the Fourteenth aud Fifteenth Amendments, 


The 
f have tried to cor uply Vuh your request Ll have returned 
repeated. y to Tne us K, bit, ut niiemen and ladies, 
Pah ths) re ‘Let the dead bury tin 


dead. “1 iade my argcuient on that subject, last winter, 
before the sudiciary Committee of the louse of Represents 
lives, ———aided by those noble auxiliaries, Mrs. Paulina 
Wright Davis and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Hooker. 
had the good fortune, alse, to call out from that commit 

tee that unanswerable minority report signed by Benjan 


‘ ath 
FP. Butler and Judge William Loughbridge—an instrument 
Which constitutes a Gibraltar of, woman’s political rights 
against which all opposition is vatn, and which las already 
grown to be the settled constitutional law in both the judicial 
and the popular opinion hat whole subject 

A very distinguished lawyer of this city suid the other 
day, and the same fact is repeated almost daily, that no man 
of high legal position would now dare to risk lis reputation 
by denying the conclusiveness Of that argument and report 

The only shadow of an adverse argument Which survives 
is based on the assumption that the amendments did not 
explicitly contemplate the case of women, The framers and 
adopters of these provisions did not intend, it is said, to 
confer rights on us, but only ou the heere, That perl ips 
may be true; but it is equally tree that they just as little 
intended to erelude or except women. ‘The probable truth is 
that these law-makers did not at the time so much as think 
of the existence of women—so completely las woman been 
unconsciously ignored, until the last winter, at Washington, 
by these male politicians, ss) being in any way entithd = to 
political rights. 

How, then, does the matter stand ? Why, just in this 
way. That, the legislators having had no intention whats 
ever, for or against, in respect to this application of the law, 
the intention of the legislators, apart from the words used, 
cannot be appealed to on either side; and we are driven to 
fall back on the naked interpretation of the words them 
selves, and to gather all that we have any right to presume 
of tutention, from the strict legal interpretation of the lan 
guage employed, 

If we have got the concession of our rights from the mere 
fact that those who were in the exercise of power had so 
little respect for or so jittle thought even of our rights that 
they forgot lo tithe steps to defraud us out of them, shall we be 
calied upon to carry courtesy so far as to decline to take ad 
vantage of their forgetiuiness? Some may think we ought 
to do thiut Way; but we propose to do otherwise, and ta 
avail ourselves of all which the taditlerence or the uneon 


* ; e. ~~ . , P | ’ ™ . 4) 
scious conten Lor men li power DIAV CALrelcssis hiuve tarawh 


in our way. If they have left down the bars, we shall quiet 
ly walk in; especiilly as it ts only coming home to our own 
pasture 

I propose to rendezcous, again, at Wasiington the coming 
winter. No Lk presentative or Senator v ili be more punettial 
than | hut L do not go there t argue the question of our 
rights. The argument is concluded. [| shall go, accompa 
nied by a corps of the representative women of the land, fe 
insist On the practeca! recognition of rights which are already, 
by the public verdict, Heoretically estullished and conceded 
We shall demand that that be made existent de facto which 
already ( Xists de fei We shall claim the Passave of os 
Declaratory Act, mere ly the signing of the judyment on thre 
basis of the verdict already rendered in our favor: and wo 
to the*political trick steror pettifogver who shall dare to hinder 
our rights by any juotion in arrest of judgment or other 
wise for delay. 

] expect lo sul eq | do noe CN] et thatthe women ° 
leave Washington this very winter until after such Declares 
tory Act shall form part of the statutes of the « ountry, it 
is simply scundalous that a nation whose very existence rose 
out of the axiom, io taxation irithout representation, and who 
fought for that principle to the death. should persist for sn 
single year, after the subject is fairly broached, to impose 
on us taxation and to refuse us representation, or that a peo 
ple whose fundamental political idea is opposition to ut] 


cliss-legislation should disfranchise, by the actof a minority, 
the ve ry largest class Of Jts citizens 

The early coming of female participation in the business of 
legislation is inevitable, and from now on, destruetion will 
awaitthe politician who do s not ie dthe risin rtide.® Phe ac 
tion of every priate Pihis ae thi cyte Tart) is neal a spe this 
Neme, sis of polittcaldestiny will overtuke every recreant 
the true principles of a real republic, which involves the eq 
itv of Woman. Kepaul inism shall Aave its fwir trial, whi 
never has had hithert li femal we IS Aan experi 
Inept, so Was republicanism itself; und this is the meat ex 


dential chair may be the occasion of the next great national | ~~~ 


fraternization—of the jubilee of the whole people; and 


* Ineatead of making the argument in question @ part of this reply an re 
quested by you, | enclose it herewith as a separate document 
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periment to be tried in the order of governmental evolution. 
And as it absolutely has to be tried, those who would prolong 
the crisis of its inauguration are mere obstructionists, and 
enemies of the public peace. In many a revolution the real 
disturbers are, when the matter is looked at deeply, those 
who oppose it. If a thing is in accordance with the spiritof 
the age, it cannot be successfully resisted ; and who does not 
know that the spirit of this age is unbounded emancipation ? 

[t is the merest waste of time, therefore, to fight any 
dead Let both the 
dying-out political parties be wise at once. Let 
and inaugurate from now the still greater 
The world 


longer over this issue. old ettete and 
aa 


them ‘‘ ac- 


’ 


cept the situation,’ 
‘new departure.’’ Slavery has been abolished. 
waits for this other and more hidden, but no less real, slav- 


erv of restrictions on woman to be. likewise, hustled out of 





existence and relegated to the limbo of the dead past. 

My countrymen, do not regard this concession as a defeat! 
But noble, gallant and loving men do not shrink from defeat 
bands of a woman, They sometimes say that 


Hlow noble the vanquishment, 


even at the 
they love to le congue red, 
which will be only the surrender to your sisters and lovers of | 
rights which have been unjustly—but thoughtlessly, on our 


part as much as on yours—withheld 
not fear the nature of Let it 
be your glory and your choice to make her free to the utter- 


Moreover, do woman! 


most—to expand into her most glorious possible womanhood. 
Do not think that you must prescribe the law of her being. 
Perhaps even now you are needing something in your own 


culture, something for the development of your own higher | 
manhood, which can only be derived from the environment 
of a truly enfranchised womanhood, such as the world has 
never yet Among the Quakers or Friends women, 
though not wholly free, have, for more than a century stood, | 


seen. 


in many respects, side by side with and as the equal helpers of 


men: and no such disaster has resulted to the characters of | 
either men or women as is feared from the admission of wo- 


men into politics; but quite the reverse. 

My brothers! we are not, and cannot be, your enemies. 
It is among you, on the contrary, that we look to find our 
lovers and dearest friends—our protectors and our chosen | 
co-operators in the responsible business of life. , We have no 
interests which are not intimately linked with your inter- | 
We want noth- | 


ests and with the interests of your children. 
ing which is not right, and as right for you and for them as 
for us. 

We know, to», that this strife between wom: n and men, this 
partial alienation of the two hemispheres of humanity in this 
age, is working most deleterious results, and especially upon | 
the characters of the next immediate generation. Children 
have no fathers and no mothers while men and women dis- 
trust and rep | each other, even in that mild sense which 
this struggle implies. And vet the struggle cannot end, | 
because it ought not to end—and because we cannot consent | 
that it show/d evd—auntil our perfectly equal rights and free- | 
dom, socially and politically, are completely established. | 

Whosoever obstructs or hinders the earliest possible con- 
cession of what we ask is therefore, either ignorantly or | 
intentionally, perverse. 

So far from wishing jo degrate you, my brothers, we | 
would be so glad that we would rejoice with exceeding great | 
joy if we could find you manly and god-like enough to com- | 
mand our worship. The greatest misfortune of women is | 
that there are so few great and truly noble men; and it is | 
the greatest misfortune of men, and perhaps, as yet, a greater 
misfortune on their part—for women have been hitherto 
cramped and degraded—that there are so few great and truly 
women. I am saddened when I| think of the weary 
waste of commonplace and inferior natures. ) 

We need, my brothers and sisters, all our conjoint exer- 
tions to found and rear the grand edifice of future society. 
Every day used in simply removing restrictions and obstruc- 
tions, and still worse, in maintaining them, is a day lost 
from the nobler occupation. This bondage of woman is the 
last withe that binds us to the dead past. Sever it, and we 
rise into the freedom of a new future. 

Perhaps I should also mention in this connection the oppres- 
sive weight which capital, in its greedy ignorance, still lays 
upon labor. The freedom of woman and the freedom of 
the laborer are conjointly the cause of humanity. Industry, 
finance and the home must all be rightly adjusted, as tran- 
sitional to the higher order. Democrats and Republicans 
must make haste to take up these great new issues, or the 
fusion of the women and the workingmen and the Interna- 
tionalists will render their further existence, as parties, un- 
necessary. The National Labor Union, just now con- 
vening at St. Louis, has, for the first time, invited women 
upon equal terms to that convention. It is, of course, no- 
ticed that neither Republicans nor Democrats have, with 
some exceptions in Massachusetts, invited us yet into their 
political assemblages. 

It may be thought that my demands are too urgent, and 
my expectations too immediate and too large. But that 
has been thought before now; and yet the realization has 
exceeded the hope. 


noble 


At the last meeting of Congress my Memorial set forth 
that since the adoption of the-Fifteenth Article of the Amend- 
ments tothe Constitution, no State or Territory either has 
abridged, or has the right to abridge, the right of the citizens 
to vote; and that the status of women as citizens is com- 
pletely established. At that time it was only a small but 
bold wing of either party that dared to express sympa- 


thy with this new announcement, At this day, however, 


‘something like that, perhaps, of Miriam upon the 


sex, and, through them, of all humanity. 


this hope, under God, and with such powers as I have, dedi- 


' name. 
opposite to us on the other shore of the Atlantic, and it 
might grace the amity just sealed between the two nations, 





only eight or nine months Jatey, the rea] leaders of both the 
Republican and Democratic parties stand square’vy upon 
this platform of doctrine, and are lending the r influence to 
mold the action of their parties in that direction. The 
names of Sumner, WapbDE, Morton, TRUMBULL, WILSON, | 
CARPENTER, SPRAGUE, Nyg&, POMEROY, STEARNS, ITARRIS, | 
ARNELL, MAYNARD, BANKS, JULIAN, BouRDETT, LYNCH, 
Woopwarb, ELA, MorrILL, VALLANDIGHAM, KERR, CHASE, 
and Biack, with a host of others that might be mentioned, 
fill the list of great politicians—and there are none greater— 


who have given in their allegiance to woman’s suffrage. 

Indeed, I stand almost appalled at the success of what 
has been already attempted. And it is not alone the states. 
The public press also is already virtually converted. 
It is everywhere admitted that it is only a question of time. 
Why not then shorten the time to the utmost? The work 
of a single day in Congress may end the agitation and 
quietly begin the new regime. The change will be far less 
than has occurred within the twelvemonth. Revolutions 
are often completed at tue time from which chronology 
dates their commencement; and this revolution has, in fact, 
definitively ended. Nobody sneers now at woman’s sullrage. 
Everybody has already “in thought accepted the 
situation;’’ and the real revolution is always that which 
takes place in the thoughts of the people. All else is merely 
the recording of the verdict and the incidentals of the exe- 
cution. 

I cannot speak of pride, for that is not the feeling: but I 
cannot repress a sense of solemn joy and lofty exultation— 


? 


SaiOre Oj 


men, 


hew 


the Red Sea, celebrating the rescue of her people under the 
guidance of the marvelous cloud by day and pillar of fire by 
night—when I reflect on what the spirits in heaven, aided by 
devoted spirits in the flesh, are so rapidly and so marvelous- 
ly accomplishing for the complete enfranchisement of my 
If, fellow-citizens, with these views, with this faith and 


cated to their service, you still think that I am the fitting 
woman to represent this movement—to be, as you say, its 
‘* standard bearer’’—I cannot and will not declinesuch nom- 
inution as you may see fit to make of me to the public. 
Perhaps I ought not to pass unnoticed your courteous and 
graceful allusion to what you deem the favoring omen of my 
It is true that a Victoria rules the great rival nation 


and be anew security of peace, if a twin sisterhood of Vic- 
torias were to preside over the two nations. Itis true, also, 
that in its mere etymology the namesignifies Victory / and 
the victory for the right is what we are bent onsecuring. It 
is again true, also, that to some minds there is a consonant 
harmony between the idea and the word, so that its eu- 
phonious utterance seems to their imaginations to be itself 
a genius of success. However this may be, I have some- 
times thought, myself, thaé there is, perhaps, something prov- 
idential and prophetic inthe fact that my parents were 
prompted to conferon mea name which forbids the very 
thought of failure; and, as the great Napoleon believed 
the star of his destiny, you will at least excuse me, and 
charge it to the credulity of the woman, if I believe also in 
fatality of triumph as somehow inhering in my name. 
With profound esteem, your obedient servant, 
Vierorta C. WoopHuULL. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Among allthe gigantic corporations of the present day, 
and the still more stupendous schemes whose embryotic 
buds are as yet unfolded to the public gaze, it would be im- 
possible to select a more thorougbly representative one than 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Created, originally, for the purpose of facilitating inter- 
course between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, it completed 
one of the most thoroughly built and well-equipped railroads 
to be found inthis country. Having its termioi located on 
the navigable waters of the Delaware and Ohio, it opened 
the traffic of the West and Southwest to the city which 
brought it into life. Not satisfied with the natural prosper- 
ity, its managers, yielding to their inst‘ncts for personal ad- 
vantage, have stretched out to control other railroads, un- 
limited by State boundaries, to every quarter from whence 
tribute could be derived to feed theirthirst for gain, under 
their armed excuse of “ support” to the trunk line. By 
this policy the company draws sustenance through the 
leased or nominally purchased control of roads reaching to 
the great internal seas of the North, and, unstayed by the 
‘* Father of Waters,” which they tap at several points, this 
inflated company now controls the way to Omaha. 

In the South, it is endeavoring to effect connections to se- 
cure the carrying trade from the vast Southern cotton-fields. 
In opposition to the wishes of its own and the sharehold- 
ers of the New Jersey Railroad, it seeks practically to ab- 
sorb the entire railroad franchise of New Jersey, that it may 
have a terminus north and east of Philadelphia at New York. 

rom the farther West comes the news that it is arranging 
to control, by purchase or otherwise, the Central and the 
Union Pacific Railroads. Thus, a railroad company with 
chartered authority only to own less than four hundred 
miles of railway,undera quarter of acentury in age, through 
the reckless adventures of its managers, blinded by present 


and renders tributary to itself, or seeks to do so, other roads 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
Northern Lakesto the Southern Gulf. Nor is this influence 
limited to simple railway transportation. It seeks to create 
steamships out of Puiladelphia subscriptions to build up its 
eastern terminus opposite New York. [is voice is potential 
in State Legislatures, and exertsno minor power in the Na 
tional Council. By intrigue and its combined powers it is 
asserted that it has succeeded in placing two additional 
judges in the highest tribunal of the country, and at its be 
been re- 


hests a former decision adverse to its interests bas 


versed, This almost regal sway, opposed to free institutions 
and to constitutional law, has only been obtained through a 
lavish expenditure of money, and the creation of indebted 
ness by division of almost baseless shares and bonds; nor 
can it be retained except by a continued control and use ot 
similarmeans and resources to those by which it was ac- 
quired, 

An examination of the annual reports for a series of vears 
casts much light on the present and prospective pecuniary 
Strength of this corporation, and may enlighten the public, 
blinded future value. 
During the last decade, owing to the excitement of a fearful 


as well as its shareholders, on its 


civil war, the great increase of paper money and the con- 
sequent unsettling of previously conceived financial ideas, 
there has not been that careful scrutiny of reports once con 
this The declaration of a 
dividend has been accepted without examination, as proof 


sidered essential in company. 
that it was earned, not provided for through new debt. 

A careful examination of these reports since 1862 shows 
the following results: 


Liability Profits. 


ee E35, 324.214 $4,942,953 
SD ao W668 male ec 38 205 668 0,081,196 
IXG4 43.520.336 4.020.019 
SE sees eM 45,806,796 3.19 654 
EE ee ee 44°51 599 O88, 41 
LNG 46 100,425 3.905, 054 
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As there bas been a failure in jast report to deduct the 
thirty per cent. of gross earnings due the Philadelphia and 
the the 
is required by the law, it is just to deduct 


Erie Railroads trom profits, as has been former 


practice and as 
this amount, $953,213, less the apparent gift of $566,516 from 
the declared net earnings. As the company report it, $506,316 
is the net profits of Erie Riilroad; but this is not true, since 
they ignore the thirty per cent. due to the Philadelphia and 


12. 


Erie Railroad. This makes a loss of $586,899 on the lease, 


in place of a profit of S$5663516. As the 


profits is, 


anount styled 
be “the 


company,’ it is evident that 


according to annual reports, stated to 


profits on all operations of the 


| 


higis accrued Irom tne 


no pecuniary benefit numerous other 
rouds operated by and for the account and ri-k of the Penn- 
sylvania Company. 
It is presumed the have suflicient reasons for 
this withholding of 


have swollen from 


LlanUueers 
details concerning transactions which 
to S723.000,000 in 


nt increase of stock to $30,000,000 at 


855,000,000 in 1862 
IS70, and with the rece 
the 


correct, then the indebtedness of the company to its share- 


present time. If this, its own statement of figures, is 
holders and loaners Is $1903,000,000. 

As the construction account was S29 888,551 in L862, and 
only $53,806,907 in L870, it is clear that only a very small 
percentage of this vast increase of debt was used in develop 
ing the road against which these mortgages are held, and 
which mortgages have increased from about $17,000,000 to 
$33,000,000 in the same time. 

The last report informs us that the 
amount of $39,290,308 are hold by the Company, but as each 


44 > | - aan bi | 
Over assets to 


‘ 


succeeding report to that which set forth “ other assets” 
fuils to herald any benefit arising from them, they have been 
of no value to the stockholders, however much they may have 
aided in accounting at the annual mectings for the increase 
of liabilities. If they are valuable, why conceal from cred- 
itors the full details of cost, or fail to record the accruing 
interest thereon? Light, clear and distinct, should be per- 
mitted to enter upon these details of book keeping, that all 
who have trusted the business capacity, the honor, the integ- 
rity of the managers shoul@® be able to refute those who do 
not hesitate in the usual gatherings to affirm the insolvency 
of the corporation. 

if the ‘construction account” and ‘‘ morigage debt” rep- 
resent, as they should, the total cost of this road and its com- 
plete equipment in every respect (and there is little doubt 
that they really exceed it), then, taking the sum of the orig- 
inal amounts in 1862, construction account and mortgage ac- 
count, as the true cost, namely, $46,598,551, it will be shown 
that $106,111,449 have disappeared, and whither have they 
gone ? 

“Where the 
count,” understood possibly only in such financial languege 


‘ 


woodbine twineth’’ orto some other “ ac- 
as is used in companies like the Erie and the Pennsylvania 
Central, and which, properly interpreted, may mnean one of 
the strands in arope of sand, whose strength, if looked at 
from a distance, would appear prodigious, but which will not 
bear the test of a touch. 

Such, it is feared, will be the fate of this Pennsylvania 
company. It is asserted that it has been stretebed to its ulti- 
mate tension, and the belief is wile-spread that the almost 
desperate efforts to get control of the earnings of other roads 
and other properties are similar to the struggles of a drown 
ing man catching at even a straw to save himself from sink 








success to future ruinous consequences, controls, operates 


ing. 
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HONESTY IN JOURNALISM AND PUBLIC AFFAIThs 


Whatever the merits or demerits of WoopHuLL, & CLA! 
LIN’S WEEKLY, our heartiest opponents will concede that we 
write as we think. Indeed, it is one of their charges that we 
practice no concealments, talk right out in meeting, and Say 
What we have to say without fear or favor. Sermons on ly 
ing newspapers, or attacks on the press for its party subser- 
viency, its manufactured news or its venality do not touch 
us. Our withers are unwrung. We persistently urge on the 
press to do their duty as instructors of the people rather than 
to be the mere chiffoniers of news scraps and on dits. A sen 
sational rumor is more precious to a newsmonger than the 
most profound philosophies. Truth itself is only valuable 
as it may be sensational and stimulating. A smart lie is 
better than a dull fact; while the ieration of worn-out scan 
dal or perverse misrepresentation take the place of argu 
mentative refutation, and come to be regarded as exquisite 
humor. “ Would you have men believe a lie. keep on repeat- 
ing it,” like the legend of Mr. Greecley’s cowhide boots and 
slovenly appearance. Wendell Phillips brings his powerful 
pen to bear on the immorality of the press, and thus scari- 
fies them for their audacious di-regard of truth in matters per- 
sonal: 

Here is one of the leading New York dailies. During the 
last four or five years that journal has made four or five 
times the same gross misstatement regarding me, in articles 
reported to be written by its editor-in-chief—written for a 
malignant and party purpose-—the incorrectness of which its 
own columns testify. If Ll were to complain, my letter would 
not probably be printed. But such sentence of it as could 
be most plausibly misrepresented would be copied and made 
the text for more vituperation, while the chance mistake of 
some other journal in any trifle is ooded with every scorn. 
ful epithet in the dictionary. 

In matters political he instances the recent * ‘enterprise ” 
of the 7réiune in the matter of the treaty : 

But in the case of the premature printing of the Treaty. 
The press ridiculed and defied the Senate. The Senate 
quailed. Some one had brived an official to deceive and 
break his promise or oath. ‘The press applauded the breach 
of trust, oilered to pay tue pimp who provoked it double 
salary, and made his judges its laughing-stock week after 
week. When the five million readers rested, after a month 
spent in langhing at the laborious wit got up for that occa- 
sion, What are we to suppose was the moral effect of the 
Whole event? Plainly tuis: every tenth man said, ** Ah! 
understand ; get money—honcstly if you can—but, any 
how, get money.” Thatis the new gospel. Keeping vour 
promise ; pocketing only what you have earned 1s played 
out. If you can, live in a brown stone tront—no matter 
how you get there. 

Again, the same scathing tells us: 

There is tyranny in Party—the tyranny of capital is 
eruel, and lam not sure that the tyranny of labor will not 
he more cruel still. But the most eruel, coward'y, selfish 
and demoralizing of all tyrants is the Amprican editor. 
Call the pulpit a “ coward’s custie!’’? The editorial chair is 
ten times as much so ; and it is a thieves’ recciving house 
besides. It hides thirty thousand Swiss who uphold each 
other in getting their bread untettered by any of the obliga- 
tions usually considered binding by honcst men. 

When the 7imes gibbets the city administration for their 
Hagrant dishonesty, ils contemporaries, in favor with Tam- 
many, to break the effect of the “fall,” charge that the 
motive for the exposure is equally as reprehensible as the 
theft charged upon officials. Instead of joining in that cry, 
we would say: Thank Heaven for the motive, let it be what 
it may, and that it was strong enough to bring to light the 
system by which trusting tax-payers have been from year to 
vear robbed of one-half they bave contributed to maintain 
the city government. That such things have gone on so 
long is a disgrace to every citizen who has any interest in 
society. If all the different accounts when overhauled, us 
they surely must be, show the same extent of thieving ras- 
cality as those that have been exposed, which we have every 
reason to believe they will show, it will be very easy to ac- 
count for the necessity of the enormous rates of taxation to 
which citizens have gracefully submitted. There is no dodg- 
ing the issue now upon Tammany. They have got to face 
the music and make a clean showing of their hands, else 
they will be shown for them, and that, too, most relentlessly. 
Responsibility must rest somewhere, and the people will 
never ‘* let up” until it is carried home, and the stolen gains 
disgorged. It has long been a source of wonder how such 
vast sums of money could be made way with, but the 
people have been hoodwinked by the reply of “ great im- 
provements.”’ We now have the explanation, and it is just 
what everybody expected would come some day. “ Whom 
the gods would destroy they first make mad,’ and mad _ in- 
deed are a set of officials who systematically ‘‘ raise” accounts 
from hundreds to thousands of dollars, amounting in the 
aggregate for a year to an increase from thousands to mil- 
lions. Itis doubttul if robbery upon so grand a scale wus 
ever before attempted, even if we were to admit as true the 
rumors regarding the Treasury Department of the United 
States under the present regime, which hints at millions of 
uncollected revenue, beld by consent of high authority. <All 
of these things, gradually developing only the more certain- 
ly, prophesy the change which is to come over this country 
when women shall stand fresh and strong, as the newly 
recognized conservators of the publie interests. There is an 
imperative demand in present conditions for a purifying 
leaven to prevent the “lump” of humanity being precipitat- 
ed into utter chaos and confusion. In woman alone can 
this leaven be found. Her native purity, so transcendent 
over men, can alone save us {rom an anarchy worse than was 
that of the dark ages. 














WHO SHALL SIT IN THE CHAIR OF THE BAY 


STATE: 


We co for General Butler as the next Governor of Massa. 
chusetts. Our preference is hearty, and we shall stand by 
it. He isa candidate by his own wish and consent, and his 
friends ought to rally to his support. He has been honest 
and frank enough to say that he wants the place, and we 
hope his feilow-citizens will nominate and elect him to it. 

What is the ground of our judgment in this case’ It is 
easily stated. General Butier is aman of id: as—a disciple 
of progress—a believer in the nineteenth century—a dis- 
cerner of the signs of the times. Bred in the Democratic 
party, he broke with it on the negro question, and became 
one of the staunchest supporters of emancipation. Since 
the claim of woman for the elective franchise lias challenged 
the attention of statesmen, he has not hesitated to lend it 
the weight of his name, and has even gone so far as to inter- 
pret the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments of the Con- 
stitution as of themselves sufficient, without the aid of a six- 
teeath, to secure woman's right to the ballot If he was 
t.rdy in coming into the anti-slavery cause, he has been alert 
in joining the woman suffrage movement. 

itis a fashion to denounce General Butler as a political 
adventurer. He is called d man without convictions. Many 
believe him to bea moral charlatan. We are of no such 
opinion. Knowing the man with a tolerable degree of inti- 
macy, we believe that he will be morally faituful to any 
trust Which his tellow-citizens may repose in him. Hs in- 
teilectual abilities nobody questions. As a member cf the 
House of Representatives, he is the only sitter in that boly 
who ever makes us think that Thaddeus Stevens has had 
any successor. In the Governor’s chair of Massachusetts, he 
would be spiendidly equal to the most critical of occasions, 
and would earn a statue in the Siate House yard. 

‘The politics of Massachusetts for the last two or three 
years have been a perplexity to the outside world. The 
Democrats have had a candidate; the Republicans have had 
a candidate; the Labor Retormers have had a candidate; the 
Prohibitionists have had a candidate; but the Woman Suf- 
fragists have had no candidate. 

lu renominating Gov. Claflin for a third term, the Re- 
publican party, including its woman suffrage members, knew 
ihat they had a candidate favorable to woman suffrage. 
Gov. Ciatlin now declines a farther renomination, and his 
voluntary retirement from the field has excited the ambition 
ot Mr. Harvey Jewell, Speaker of the Lower House of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Mr. Jewell was formerly an 
opponent of the negro’s freedom, and is now an opponent 
of Woman's enlranchisement. Such a man ought not to be 
Gov. Claflin’s successor. He otght not to be nimed on the 
sume day with Gen. Butler. No. Gen. Butler is the right 
man ior the place. The nomination of a man who is at 
once so pronounced a Republican and so pronounced a 


woman sullragist, would kevp the woman suffragists of 


Massachnsetts from bolting tie Republican party. On the 
otuer hand, the proposed nomination of such aman as Mr. 
Jewell has already excited the indignation of tue womun 
suflragists. Mr. H. B. Blackwell, in the last Women’s 
Journal, pointedly says, *‘ Mr. Jewell has wronged the 
women Of Massacuuseits by word and action more than any 
other public man in the State. He has deliberately devoted 
himself to the perpetuation of the unjust disabilities of sex. 
lie has placed himself at the head of the opposition of the 
Woman Sullrage movement, He has depreciated tie 
motives and slandered the characters of its advocates. He 
is personally responsible for the defeat of the Woman Sut- 
frage resolutions in the Republican State Convention last 
Septemver. Aud when afterward, through a mistaken 
policy Of magnanimity, the woman \suffragists allowed him 
to be re-elected Speaker of the House of Rep:csentatives 
without Opposition, and even aided him with their votes, 
Mr. Jewell took advantage of our forbearance to give his 
casting vote against the proposed Woman sutlrage amend- 
ment of the State Constitution.” 

The above indictment of Mr. Jewell ought to be sufficient 
to array the Woman suffragists of Massachusetts (and they 
form a large section of the Republican party) against his 
nolmination, and to give General Butler,with his clear record 
in favor of woman suffrage, the good will and practical sup. 
port of the great body of the Radicals of the Siate. 

There is always a right and a wrong time for molding a 
moral reform into apolitical issue. Generally, such ques- 
tions have been pressed into party politics too soon. But if 
Mr. Jewell is nominated by those Republicans who are wil- 
ling to see the cause of woman retarded, we counsel the 
woman suffragists to nominate a candidate of their own. 
And it the woman suffrage party should declare itself in ad- 
vance in favor of General Butler, this alone would defeat 
General Butlersrival. So far as we have any voice to be 
heard or heeded by the Republicans and the woman suffrag- 
ists of Massachusetts, we shall urge General Butler for the 
Governorship of a State which (as he lately told us) will 
probably decree woman suffrage within the next five years. 


[The above,from the Golden Age,we fully indorse, with the 
hope that the suffragists of Massachusetts will see the good 
policy of declaring for General Butler. | 


DEATH OF PHQGBE CARY. 





It is only a few months since, on one of the bleakest of 
March days, that a company of mourners gathered in Com- 
modore Vanderbilt’s ‘‘Church of the Strangers” to take a 
last look at the dead face of Alice Cary. The chief weeper, 
the heart most broken, the one pre-eminent sufferer on that 
occasion, was her sister Phoebe. She sat in the front pew, 
clad in funereal black, and bathed in comfortless tears. As 
we caught a glimpse of her sorrow-stricken face, we pitied 
her in our heart of hearts. 

Phebe has now followed her sister “into the silent Jand.” 
The news will excite surprise. Very few of her friends and 
acquaintances had heard of her illness. She was known 
among them’as so vigorous and well that wherever she went 
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A few weeks ago she left her New York home tor a visit 
to a triend’s cottage in Newport. She thought the sea air 
would reinvigorate her tired nerves. Much prostrated by 
her sister's death, and by the aching void which that event 
created in the pleasant Twentieth street house, she sought 
refreshment of spirit by a change of scene. But the sea 
breezes faled of their magic. The sick woman, half un 
willing to get well, languished during a few weeks, and on 
Monday night Just died. 


She held a kindly place in all our hearts. True, honest and 
sincere, she made those who knew her at all honor her high 
ly. Herhome was a hospitable place. The Sunday even 
ings Which ber literary and other friends used to spend in her 
parlor, in the years before Alice died, will not be forgotten 
by her guests. Mr. Greeley was the most habitual and most 
eminent of these. Alice and Pha@be Cary were sisters to 
this benign and good old man. No friend whom they have 
leit behind them will miss them from the world more keenly 
than he. 

It is only a few weeks since Pheebe’s long and elaborate 
article about ber sister appeared in the Ludy’s Repository—the 
periodical in which they first earned a literary recognition. 
Who will follow that graceful tribute with another to the 
dead writer of ity We hope that whosoever undertakes it 
will fitly recognize not only her gay and blithe wit, for 
Which she was distinguished in her evening sociables, and 
Which enabled her to sparkle like a diamond, but also the 
high and rare spiritual experiences in which her heart was 
most at home, and which pervade her best writings, like the 
perfume that dwells on the rose. Up and down the land, 
like a wandering bird of a sweet song, goes a jitde poem of 
hers beginning 


* One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o'er and o'er: 
I'm nearer my home to-day 
Tian I've ever been before; 


Nearer my Journey's end, 

Where I lay my burden down: 
Nearer losing the cross, 

Nearer wearing the crown; 
Nearer my father’s house, 

Where the heavenly mansions be; 
Nearer the great white Throne; 

Nearer the Jasper sea.” 

In the haste of this present writing (in the last moments 
before going to press) we have quoted the above lines from 
memory, and have probably miscalled some of the phrases. 
The song, if we could put our hands on it at this moment, 


and transcribe it in full, would fully represent yearnings of 


the song singer fulfilled at last. tler ‘sweetly solemn 
thought” that came to her, “ o’er and o'er,” has been suddenly 
realized. Lifted by God's helping hand, she has stepped 
upward into her Father's house. With moist eyes we look 
alter her, and, with sisterly affection, say farewell. 





A VOICE FROM ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, July 25. 18 


i] 
Vievorta ©. Woopuun: 

Dear Madam—TVhanks for your letter and for the notice 
of the meeting of the “ American Association” of Spiritu 
alists, to be held at Troy, N. Y. 

‘You would like to attend the convention and speak 
fo 

For myself [ shall be glad, as president, to present you to 
the congregation. We who have been excommunicated 
from the Christian world because of our faith in the angel 
world, are not the ones to cringe and cower when anew 
prophet rises, like the dead Samuel, with living words for 
souls dead in sin, 

You desire to be known by me. I do know a little of you; 
I have seen you, like a blazing comet, dashing along the 
social and political heavens. And it does one’s heart good 
to see the ‘‘lesser lights” wince at your approach. These 
frightened mortals are either afraid of being lost sight of in 
this grand march, or they fear that all truth will not be 
given to the waiting world by self-anointed hands. 

Hlow small and poor and mean your traducers look beside 
the queenly Mrs. Stanton and Paulina W. Davis, the sainted 
Lucretia Mott, and the steadfast Susan B. Anthony. But, 
then, we expect much of these full-grown, sun-crowned 
women, They have fought the good fight, and have gone to 
their reward—not to their rest, 

But all of trust, faith, zeal, courage, do not belong to 
women. Several men stand boldly at Truth’s fair shrine, 
ready to accept whatever seems sweet and good, without 
even asking in whose namethe “bread bearers” come. 

When | give God thanks for his ministering spirits, Theo- 
dore Tilton rises for recognition, I well believe that he is 
the prophet of the To-Be. In the words of another 

* In the mpe, full-blown season of his soul, 
He shall go forward in his spirit’s strength, 
And grapple with the questions of all time, 
And wring from them their meaninga, As King Sau! 
Called up the buried prophet from his grave 
To speak his doom, so shall this Poet-king 
Cail up the dead Past from its awful grave 
To tell him of our future.”’ 

You may be outlawed for social hercsies, but while great 

souls who are loyal to truth and honor uphold you, you are 


she was pointed out as a picture of health. She is struck | rich indeed. 


down by death in the very prime of life—in the very hardi- 
ness of strength. 


With love and will, Tam ever and ever your friend, 


Hl. FE. M. Brown 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


— ee ee 


A FRAGMENT OF TITE WOMAN ¢ 


} 


The construction of society, and its regulation by civil 
and traditionary statutes, is such,that to be born a woman is 
venerally a great misfortune, Women have been always 
treated, as & whole, like an interior class of beings as com- 
pared to men ; as thourh, in fact, they had but few rights 
which men were bound to respect, until, last, women 
have learned to think and believe that they reaily had but 
few rights, and deserved but few. This subserviency, or 
rather acceptance of this unnatural condition of things, is 
simply the result of an education which commences with 
their vety existence, and the central idea of which is inferi- 
Oriy. 

Aves of compelled inferiority, combined with a universal 
Li uning in its belief, hisis placed Wolhnan in thieat position, 
vhiere she to-day has no proper mental, moral or physical 
status. Noone isable, or can be, to tell where in the scale 


of thought and intelligence she would have stood to-day had 
she, in the generations past, been trented in the same way 
mein has. Ifer present condition is no criterion upon which 
tobase an opinion as to her possibilities of development, and 
all the charges brought against her rest on no reasonable 
grounds, and are the legitimate results of the degrading teach 
ines of the past and the monomania of the present. 

Why accttse woman of what a contemptible barbarism has 


renaere lL inevitable ? Vhy paint ee | WCUKNESS which is 
y. 3 


(>! ly ‘i virtue crippled by Your lit rleet ana “mouse ? Wry 
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} nave Listipraat her Lo 


charge her with dependence when you 
consider itthe highest possible periection ? Why ridicule 
her tor intrigue and ‘ sharp practice” when you have In 
stilled into her nature the belief that marriage was all sbe 
Was good toi Why censure her for extravagance and folly 
when you are ‘S upset" by paint, flounces, false curls and 


chiznons ’ Whyassail her for tdleness when you are so 


,? Bi 


taken’ with white hands, delicate checks and ‘ rouge: 
Why ery out against her virtue when your dressing-case 
contains copaiba and cubebs ? Why rail at prostitution 
when you lie in wait for the abandoned hy the hour at 
street corners and public resorts ? Why indict her for faults 
which lie at your doors and on your. conscience, which you 
nave fostered, nourished and perpetuated ? Why arraign 
her for being bought and sold when by your statute books 
you have made her only a chattel anda piece of merchan- 

isc’) Why find fault with her lack of ambition and inde- 
pendence, when by the force of public opinion and your 
civil code she is compelled to dwarf her energies in the 
nursery and kitchen ? Why complain of her physical de- 
bility when it is known to be largely the result of monstrous 
and unspeakable outrayes, which are perpetrated by you ac- 
cording to law, and from which she has no appeal. 

[In the face of these facts men cry out that women are in 
ferior, The great wonder of the world is, that this ery is 
not true; that after centuries of devrading servility this charge 
should not be a fact. In spite of what might reasonably be ex- 
pected, where do we find woman to-day? Is she inferior to 
man’? If she is, we would ask in God’s name in what? 
Who are the drunkards, the loaters, the swearers, the burg. 
lars, the murderers, the villains, the seducers, the rascals, 
the ** grinders of the poor,” the instigators of earth’s horrors? 
Men. Who support licentiousness, houses of ‘ ill-fame,” 
low dance halls and city hells? Men. Who prey on com- 
munities like vampires, corrupt public and private morals, 
inaugurate selfish and unjust legislation, devastate the land 
by gigantic frauds and barefaced robberies? Men. 

Women inferior tomen! Who feeds on infamy and buys 
Ilembold’s Buchu? Who waste nights and days in drunken 
orgies, and then in the full tide of bestiality intlict the most 
atrocious cruelty on defenceless women who have no escape 
nor redress? Men. Who are the vagabonds, the parasites, the 
scum, the offal, the filth of society, the defamers of chastity, 
purity and sacred honor? Mea, Who are the betrayers of 
innocence, the perpetrators of fiendish outrages, which make 
humanity blush forshame, the committers of crimes and the 
populators of penitentiaries? Men. 

Women inferior tomen! Who are the bulk of church 
members, Subbath-school teachers, charitable societies, the 
educators of children, the framers of characters, and the 
proeservers of the sanctity of the family? Women. Who 
are the sworn enemies of intemperance, debauchery, villainy 
und vice. Women. Whe are the defenders of chastity, 
virtue, charity, benevolence, honesty, and whatever else is 
necessary to preserve the integrity and honor of communi- 
ties? Women. Whoas a class, by an instinctive percep- 
tion of right and wrong 
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ot which men know but little, are 
always on the side of right and against the wrong, standing 
up us bulwarks against the floods of corruption which beset 
society from all directions? Women. Who are the friends 
of religion, intelligence, sobriety, kindliness, manners, good 
order, refinement, respectability and decency? Women. 

In spite of the slavery of the past, the degradation and 
disability of the present, Woman stands superior to man in 
all that belongs to the welfare of society and the salvation 
of the race. It is time that men understood that women are 
their superiors in all that beautifies and adorns humanity, 
wnd that before God and the intelligent universe she stands 


the Inst but the best creation PuMNNKYLN ANIAN, 
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lIGNORANCE, COWARDICE AND THE RULE OF 


MONEY. 


Some time since the New York Nation said that there was 
not a political economist in Congress. In a technical sense, 
perhaps the statement is too sweeping, but in any practical 
point of view there can be no doubt of its correct- 
Ness, 

low true the old words are! “Blind leaders of the 
blind,” will they not all stumble into ‘‘ hell” together, a da 
Paris. 

[s it not clear that our rulers are ignorant of that very sub- 


ject with which they should be most familiar? Are they not 


cowards as well? The cause of this condition of things can 
easily be given. 

The bondholders have manufactured a public sentiment 
which permeates all classes of society, to the end that their 
so-called dollars shall not be taxed to support the govern- 
ment; and the present incumbents being dependent upon the 
public whim for office in the future, they very naturally per- 
init no opportunity to pass unimproved to spread before the 
people the fact that they do not believe in repudiation. The 
meaning of the term ‘‘ repudiation” here is that the govern- 
ment shall use and recognize as legal tender, money of the 
same quality only; and that the tax on industry shall not be 
doubled for the benefit of gold-gamblers and other profes- 
sional thieves. 

Our law-makers are ignorant of the first principles of 
human justice, and they dare not maintain their own best 
conceptions of right because of the rule of ‘* money.” 

The church is in the hands of rich men to such an extent 
that the clergy have no power to preach the New Testament 
doctrines, but they have elevated the “ Golden Calf” instead, 
and the money-changers hold prominent positions in the 
Temple. 

The lecture platform which was free before the war is now 
no longer untammeled, but except the most gifted orators 
ull must make their very gracious bow to legalized rascality, 
else no speech on that rostrum. 

Kven Wendell Phillips seems to be a victim to this pre- 
vailing mania, for he says, in substance, “’tis all a mys- 
tery.”’ 

This is a most humiliating fact for a labor reformer to con- 
sider. Why, just to think, that Wendell Phillips, our great 
apostle, und the teacher of the Republican party, after years 
of hard work, and running for office he did not want, and 
giving instruction to the people and telling them how to do 
it, now comes out before the world and owns up that he 
don't know what the matter is, 

Mystery! that’s the same old song which we have always 
heard from the tyrants and their sycophants, Mystery! 

A song most damnable in allits characteristics and results. 

If Mr. Phillips intends to say that it is a mystery to Aim, 
very well. Let him dry up and retire; we have had too 
much of him already. If he means to convey the idea that 
no one can tell the cause of the inequalities in life as regards 
opportunities to work, and the inequalities of compensation, 
or Why money has such @ power over labor, he is mistaken. 
Ile does not speak the truth, but the very opposite of the 
truth. 

It can be expressed on general principles and in detail 
just so soon as the people obtain freedom of speech.  Igno- 
rance of the people, on one hand, and the rule of “ mam- 
mon” on the other, embrace the great considerations which 
make it impossible at the present time for the ‘* working- 
men to groun out from under their burdens truths that Adam 
Smith and Stuart Mill never saw.”’ Philosophy has no sight 
for a hearing to-day, while high-sounding sophistry rules the 
hour. 

Mr. Phillips is an excellent illustration of this fact. He 
speaks many truths in a foreible manner, gives apt illustra- 
tions with tellingeffect, will talk well for an hour; but, then, 
in the next five minutes he sells it all for ‘‘ dividends.” 
Now, the most unfortunate fact connected with this view ot 
the matter is, the people don’t know the difference between 
a pretty noise and a logical discourse. In addressing an aver- 
age audience manner is more than matter. The masses have 
been educated to feel, but not to think, 

If the rights of labor are radically presented, that preseo- 
tation is sure to At? some organization which has its base in 
animalism and brutality. In order to construct a new and 
better system of finance, the power of those institutions 
which support the old must be reduced; for it will be no- 
ticed that this process of destruction and reconstruction has 
been in operation from time immemorial, and can be traced 
all adown the historic page. 

I say finance, for all governmental and political reforms 
are at the bottom financial, and whosoever overlooks this 
fact might as well be blind to all other considerations of the 
functions of government. 

It is generally supposed that the people of Massachusetts 
enjoy perfect freedom of speech. It is not so. 

The rule of money is supreme! 

‘Tere is a great wrong; it must be righted, or it will right 
itself in a way that will please nobody.” B. 8. 
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Sr. Antrtony, Minn., July 10, 1871. 
It is remarkably strange how tenaciously narrow minds 
will cling to fossil ideas, and seem incapable of learning 
from the past history of the world. The adherents of the 





Mosaic dispensation could not divest themselves of the rites 
and ceremonies of their priest: ridden and unreasonable mou 
of worship. 

They looked upon the new dispensation and teachings of 
Christ as an abominable heresy that should be crushed out, 
no matter what means might be employed to accomplish 
their ends, The great and good teacher was duly removed 
from the sphere of his usefulness; but his career, though 
short, was productive of more advanced idcas, and the very 
power that attempted to blot out his doctrines fell before 
the brighter halo of intelligence that dawned on the be- 
nighted minds of an idolatrous and bloodthirsty people. 
The Jews, in their intolerance, had exterminated the inbab- 
itants of Palestine, and the record of rapine, murder and 
cruelty, as recorded in the Old ‘Testament, is so revolting 
that its recital makes the heart sick and staggers the imagi- 
nation to contemplate that such inhuman acts were done in 
God’s name. The same acts of blood have also been perpe- 
trated by those calling themselves Christians; and a darker 
and more revolting record cannot be found than the history 
of the Church. But it is to be hoped that ignorance and in- 
tolerance will soon receive their deathblow trom a wider field 
of intellectual expansion. 


What a spectacle of intolerance and bigotry is presented 
by the head of that Infallible Church which has been rap- 
idly dying out for the last century ? In the very agonies of 
death, the poor old Pope, with no arm to save, fulminates 
his bulls and sends forth his anathemas, which fall as harm- 
lessiy on the world as a tiny flake of snow; yet blind devo- 
tion still clings to the heart, and millions are faithfully wait- 
ing to see the restoration of the infallible head of their 
tottering Church. 

Like the Jews, they cannot read the signs of the times, 
and continue to hope against hope ; but still the progressive 
march of intellectual greatness is rapidly revolutionizing 
the world; and a greater and brighter future has already 
begun to dawn. The old thread-worn cry of * infidel,” 
‘* heretic,” etc., ete., has lost its force, and all classes have a 
right to exercise their own judgment in worshiping as they 
choose, without fear of the stake, gag or inquisition. 

This progress is not confined to religion alone, but is 
also in everything that has a tendency to elevate, expand 
and make free the human mind. The fossils of the past are 
forced to admit and accept the death of human slavery, and 
shortly all will hail the demise of mental slavery, and glory 
in the universal equality of humanity, without reference to 
sex. This great revolution is upon us ; its results upon the 
world willdo more for the advancement of mankind than 
any other that has ever taken place. The narrow-minded, 
the intolerant and priest-ridden devotees of the fossil past 
may retard the wheels of progress all they can, but they 
might as well attempt to stay the waters of Niagara with a 
sheet of tissue paper. The Republican party are stationary, 
living on past dead issues, and must advance with the times 
or fall into oblivion. The Democracy has found out that 
the war was not a failure, and now accept the situation, 
negroes and all; but this discovery comes too late to resusci- 
tate them ; and, unless they go farther in their “ New De- 
parture,” they must fall to rise no more. Whatever party 
adopts ‘‘woman suffrage’’as one of its planks at the next 
Presidential election, will be certain to succeed ; and, had the 
Democracy done so, it would to-day present to the people of 
these United States the strongest ties that ever bound a 
people together. Such a course would insure success, and 
its friends would marshal their cohorts on the solid founda- 
tion of justice, equality and universal freedom, and present 
to the world a phalanx as invulnera»le as the hosts of 
heaven. Will not the brighter minds of both parties unite 
in this new and great departure, and place their platform 
before the people at the approaching campaign of 18727 It 
is not too late yet, and if it were once inaugurated, the result 
would astonish the world. ; 


Yours respectfully, 


TRANSMUTATION. 


[From the National Standard. | 


If thou hast read a nobly uttered thought, 

And would its greatness share with some free soul 
That dares to think, but such are fur away, 

Muat thou, unwilling, hoard the priceless gem? 

It sparkles net save in the light that shines 

From mind to mind, a sudden glory struck 

From out the dark of solitary thought. 

Oh! lonely, fruitless, ia the unshared thought, 
And if repressed, thy breast becomes a tomh, 

And life a funeral. Dost thou then despair ’ 

The apple and the rose are thoughts of God, 
Expressed in forms all joyfully accept. 

Even go the thoughts divine which nurture thee, 
Tranamuted into human virtues sweet, 

May win the unconscious worship of all hearts, 
Pity that yearns toward every suffering one, 

In sympathy of brotherhood so deep. 

Though mortal life should bear no other fruit, 
This would atone for all; hope which includes 
Within its starry cope all that has been, 

And ia, and will be, bound by no regrets; 

Trust, patience, gentlenesa—in such dear guise 
Thy loftiest, purest thoughts may entrance win 
To prisoned souls, and thou no more needst grieve 
To read aloud some nobly uttered thought. MRW 
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LABOR AND CAPLTPAL. 


NO. VI. 





The National Banking System is another element of power 
which is too powerful to be ignored. Its representatives 
even now assume to dictate to Congress upon measures of 
finance. ’Tis true this system was inaugurated in an hour 
of national peril and necessity. It looked well, it worked 
well, and all was serene with the public, for plenty of money 
meant quick transit, rapid sales and facilities in exchange. 
But the public now begin to understand that the bankers are 
too happy over their privileges, which permit a double 
means of obtaining the people’s money. They obtain inter- 
est from the people on deposits of Government bonds, and 
also from the people triple interest on their circulation 
which they obtain by means of their bonds. It was a good 
day for the bankers, and at that time it was the best thing 


the government could do. Every one was happy then. The 
times, however, are changed. Everybody is not happy 


now. The people are not happy over the payment every 
year of thirty millions of dollars to these banks, in consider- 
ation for their having stepped forward to the assistance of 
the government in its time of need. The people remember 
that they too stepped forward and offered their lives witbout 
consideration, The banks have been well paid, and should 
retire from their unequal privileges satisfied with their 
gains, and be no longer permitted to remain patented 
charges upon the industries of the country. The yearly 
promt of these banks, which they make from the use of a 
currency for which the people are in a@ measure responsible, 
is sufficient to pay the entire expenses of our National Gov- 
ernment. Thus we have two distinct monopolies, each of 
whose profits are equal to all the expenses of the Federal 
Government. Please think of that! 

The interests of all monopolies are mutual. To attack one 
is to put them all on the defense. Should the bank and 
railroad interests of the country combine—and there is an 
effort now being made to that end—what would not they 
be able todo? This is a matter of the most serious import, 
which tends to a despotism more intolerable than that exer- 
cised by any of the monarchies of the old world. 

The inquiry comes up: How shall this danger be averted 
or controjled? Experience teaches that there can be no leg- 
islution limiting their privileges that cannot be rendered im- 
potent or be evaded by them. We may not hope for relief 
from this source. There is but one resort left. Since they will 
trespass upon the welfare of the entire people to their own 
aggrandizement, paying no attention and giving no thought 
to their rights, they must be dispossessed of their power. 
Primarily they were permitted for the public good. They 
were constructcd and the public welfare was subserved. 
The public welfare now demands that they shall not become 
hereditary drains upon the vitality of the country. 

But, says one, government has no right to take the rail- 
roads away from these thieving corporations. The govern- 
ment of the United States bas the Constitutional right to do 
anything which the public welfare demands, and the human 
rights of the people demand that they shall not be made to 
pay twenty dollars to be transported from New York to 
Chicago, when the cost is but five, the other filteen going to 
promote the interests of a would-be despotism, which is 
endeavoring to fasten itself upon the country. 

The same results which have followed the inauguration of 
our postal system for the transportation of the people’s let- 
ters would also follow a like system extended to the trans- 
portation of their merchandise and themselves. If govern- 
ment had the right to take the former from private hands, 
so also has it the power to take the latter, and the exigency 
is & thousand times more formidable and urgent. 

Under a proper civil service the railroads of the United 
States would be managed with all the regularity which per- 
tains to the mails, and with the official integrity which, as a 
rule, characterizes our postal, military and naval service. 

We lay it down as a general proposition that all legislation 
of the special order kind, which grants rights or privileges 
to individuals or corporations, to do what they could not 
without such grant, isa monopoly to be sustained at the ex- 
pense of the industrial or productive classes, 

All special legislation, of whatever kind or grade, or what 
interest it is to protect or maintain, is a direct blow at the 
wealth-producing people, for in the end the entire benefit 
which accrues to such interest comes home to their doors 
and is by them paid. Equality which the Constitution pre- 
supposes among the people, and which it was framed to 
maintain, is an impossibility under any such practices, and 
it is for this reason that we have entered our protest against 
everything of the kind which is in our present governmental 
systems. 

We call the system of protective tariff a huge fallacy, got- 
ten up by the money interests to compel labor to maintain 
pursuits which it is assumed could not otherwise exist. The 
results of this system tersely stated are these: It interferes 
with the natural demand and supply—the natural ebb and 
flow—of the products of the world, by imposing upon cer- 
tain of them such tribute that it is impracticable for them 
to get to the locality of natural demand, so that a special 
few who inhabit that locality are enabled to produce the 
same by a greatly increased cost, which the consumer must 
pay in order to obtain them, 

It does not matter how much this plain statement may be 
twisted and bent by the alluring sophistries and glittering 





! 
veneraliiies of the protected, it can never be robbed of its 


force as a statement, and can never be gainsaid. If it be 
any general benefit for a thousand people to pay one person 
‘fiity per cent. more for a desired article than it could be ob- 
tained for from a foreign producer, simply because it is of 
home production, we should be most happy to hear the 
demonstration. The argument used is, that the one man 
being protected in the manufacture of this article can give 
employment to a certain number of laborers, who in turn 
become the consumers of the products of these thousand 
people. But to make this position tenable it must be proved 
that laborers thus employed would not be able to apply 
themselves to any other labor than the production of the 
article in question. This investigation leads to such an in- 
tricacy of cause and effect, and of reactionary benefit, that 
those who attempt to make it prefer to accept the declaration 
that protection is a good thing to have,rather than acknowl- 
edge themselves lost in the fog and obscurity which they 
are asked to explore to determine the factof the case. 

But, says the protectionist, pretending to speak in the in- 
terests of the laborer, when it is his own which are in 
jeopardy, would you place the laboring classes of this coun- 
try in competition with the pauper labor of Europe. Not 
by any means. But we will tell you, Mr, Protectionist, what 
you are doing. You are putting the laboring classes of this 
country in a position which will very soon reduce them to 
the condition which you call pauper labor of other coun- 
tries, for your practice tends to build up monopolies to 
which labor becomes every year more and more subservient. 

The same results will follow in this country which have 
obtained in England, which, of all countries of the world, 
has most thoroughly tested this matter—because the greatest 
manufacturing country of the world—and her experience 
is literally conclusive. Let us glance at this beautiful system 
as practiced there. Its history gives some reliable data more 
instructive than all the essays of a thousand political econ- 

mists, with all their theories of What might, could, would 
or should be, if something were to occur which has not and 
never can. Itis no doubt one of the most self-satisfactory 
things in the world to figure national prosperity, compelling 
the figures to fit the ends desired, and forgetting to-day the 
facts of yesterday. 

Mons. Guizot, speaking in the French Corps Legislatif in 
1846, said that the free trade policy of England had three 
results. 

Ist. It maintained and augmented the amount of labor. 

2d. It lowered the prices of the necessaries of life of the 
laboring: classes. 

3d. It diminishes the terrible oscillations to which tliose 
prices were exposed. 

In the following year, in consequence of the free trade vs. 
protectionist excitement, Certain statistics were laid before 
the English House of Commons, more particularly as to 
plate glass, the manufacturers of which had loudly de- 
claimed that free trade would ruin them, asserting that the 
continued existence of their business had only been insured 
by protection. The statistics were as follows: 

In the year 1819 the duty was 98s. per cwt., the price per 
foot was 25s. with weekly sales of 3,000ft. In 1829 the duty 
was reduced to 60s.; the price fell to 12s. per foot, with 
weekly sales of 5,000ft. In 1849 the duty was removed; the 
price fell to 5s. per foot, with weekly sales of 10,000ft. In 
1836, when the duty was 603. per foot, there were 2,500 
hands employed and £250,000 invested in the manufacture. 
In 1849, when there was no duty, there were 12,000 hands 
employed and £1,000,000 invested in its mannfacture. 

There was no English plate-glass exported to the United 
States in 1846, while in 1847 more was so exported than tf 
all the rest of the world in 1846. 

Comment on the above figures seems altogether super- 
fluous, for the reason that nothing that can be said can pre- 
sent a stronger case in favor of free trade. We may, how- 
ever, point out that from 1819 to 1827, under a protective 
tariff, loweri: g the duty 30 per cent. reduced the price of 
the article 52 per cent., and increased its weekly sales 66 
percent. We deduce from this a consumption of 66 per 
cent. more under the 60s. per cwt. duty than the 98s. per 
cwt. duty, and that there were 66 per cent. more laborers 
engaged in manufacture under the lesser tariff than under 
the greater. 

Pursuing still further the official figures, we find that in 
the year 1847, when all the duty was taken off, the amount 
of labor engaged in the manufacture increased 480 per cent., 
as compared with the year 1836, when the duty was 60s. per 
cwt. 

It is also notable that the increase in consumption and pro- 
ductiveness followed eractly in the wake of the reduction in 
the tariff. 

We will now turn to the repeal of the corn laws in Eng- 
land, which was made a test case as to the merits of free 
trade, the conflict lasting from 1842 to 1846. In 1842 there 
wus a sliding scale of duties in force—that is to say, the duty 
varied according to the price of corn; the average amount 
of the duty was, however, 16s. per qr. This scale of duties 
lasted until 1846, when it was lowered to an average of 4s. 
per qr.; the average amount of duty collected under the 
first-named tariff being £372,500 per annum, while in 1849, 
under a nominal tariff, the duty collected was £615,814 per 
annum, 

The commencement of the free trade agitation found Sir 
Robert Pee), the Duke of, Wellington and Mr. Gladstone pro- 
tectionists. In 1846, Sir Robert Peel, speaking in favor of a 
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reduction of the iullf on corn, renounced his protectionist 
ideas, and became a free trader. In his speech he said he 
claimed the principle of yielding both to the force of argument 
and conviction, and of acting on the results of enlarged e.- 
pertence,; and that ‘‘ he was about to review the duties which 
applied to many articles the produce and masufacture of 
other States; that for the last three years, since the policy 
of acting on the principle of, repealing and reducing certain 
duties had been acknowledged, there had been tnereased pro- 
ductiveness of revenue, increased demand for labor, increased 
commerce, as well as comfort, contentment and peace in the 
country, and he was about to proceed on the assumption 
that the repeal of prohiittory an the relaxation of protective 
tariffs is in itself a wise principle.” 

In 1846, Lord Russell said, ‘‘ Ile believed it would have 
been better for the Engiish farmers if the duty on imported 
corn had been reduced still lower in 1842.” 

And the Duke of Wellington voted for the reduction of 
the duty on corn. In 1815 Mr. Bennett (member of Partia 
ment for Wiltshire) said that ‘‘farmers could not grow 
wheat under a less protective duty than 96s. a quarter, yet 
he had sin°e supported a minister who proposed to levy 56s. 
a@ quarter.” 

Mr. Gladstone, who, in 1842, opposed Lord Morpeth’s free 
trade measures, has since become one of the most prominent 
of free trade champions, 

The Earl of Derby, who had been a strenuous opposer of 
free trade, said, in the Ilouse of Commons in 1852, “ that 
after the decision of the country in the recent elections, in 
favor of free trade, he was prepared to bow to its decisions.” 
And in the same year the Queen in her speech congratulated 
Parliament on the beneficial results of free trade legisla- 
tion. 

We thus gather that free trade has not only given satistac- 
tion to the people wherever it has been practiced, but bas 
absolutely convinced its very opponents. In the matter of 
corn, at the very commencement of the free-trade agitation, 
the duty was 96s. per quarter; at the close and triumph of 
free trade it was ls. a quarter, the results of each reduction 
only paving the way for a still greater one; had the oppo- 
xents of free trade been able to show injurious ctfects from 
any one reduction of the tariff, the downward movement 
would have ceased, and probably a reaction have set in, 

(To be continued.) 
n~w~ SS EO 

A NILsson SCANDAL.—There are various stories regard 
ing the amiability of Nilsson. Perhaps it is none of the 
public’s business whether she is amiable or otherwise; but 
it is pleasant to know something about these little matters. 
There is a moral lesson to be gained from them occasionally, 
and the moral lesson cannot be sneezed at with any pro- 
priety. ‘‘ Miss Nilsson,” we read, “ has shipped her lover 
and her traveling companion, Mrs. Richards, back to Europe 
together, and bas gone off (with only her maid) with Judge 
Stoughton and wife to their country home in Vermont. 
From there she goes to Newport with them, trey having 
tuken the old Governor Gibbs; house for the summer. The 
story is, that Mrs. Richards has been gotten rid of for the 
reason that she is the person who made the match between 
mademoiselle and the young Frenchman who has recently 
been here, and whom mademoisclie docs not now intend to 
marry. So Madam Richards and the lover were despatched 
together, and Nilsson is going to manage affairs herseif now, 
according to the approved American plan.” The lesson is, 
that a woman may not be a public tavorite and at the same 
time the choicest Woman of any particular man. Miss Nils- 
son has wealth and fame; but she is spoiled for home 
purposes. 

We take the above from the Rochester Denwerat. Its 
substance has been going the rounds, 
be true. Is none of our funeral, 


It may or it may not 
We insert it as an ex- 
periment to see whether the virtuous press will howl at 
‘‘ those women” as in the Jenny Lind scandal. 
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A Sun ROMANCER tells how a full-faced, handsome woman, 
about thirty years old, registered in police annals as ** Ellen 
Melville, pickpocket,” known as Casey, alias Coffey, and so 
forth, gota broken leg bya musket ball in the late riot.which 
leg hadto be amputated. She was a pickpocket, dressed 
well, lived welland occupied fashionable apartments. She 
took her lost leg with resignation. She had been in the 
crowd for business, and had done business, and when she 
gets out again will get an assistant and will carry on her own 
profession, expecting to take a trick or two yet. All this is 
not of much interest tous. The point of Ellen Melville's 
story is that she has two children whom she educates well 
and brings up carefully. 
does the same ? 
pocket-picking is tobe apart of the woman’s rights move- 
ment. Male presidents and politicians do occasionally pro- 
vide for their families and kindred out of the publie pocket, 
but itis without lubor or risk. 


Is there one male pickpocket who 
Our friends need not go and assert that 


This woman beats them hol- 
low, inasmuch as she does it by the work of her own hands 
and atthe risk of her own liberty. Excelsior ! 


inediipigeainaieails tan gilianinds 

AT a convention of school-teachers a speaker, udverting to 
the state of education in England,told his auditors that 
head-masters got from $10,000 to $30,000 salary, and con. 
trasted such munificent endowments with the miserable pay 
He for- 


intellectual en- 


and low social position of our American teachers, 
got to say a word, however, on the 
dowments of the two classes of workers. He forgot also 
to say that such low rates of pay for intellectual labor is a 
legitimate consequence of building school committees with 
rum-sellers and ward politicians. 
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‘THE GOOD TIME COMING © 


Never did the millennium seem so near as when the writer 
read in the Jridune of July 5 the following report of an 
oration delivered by Gen. Horace B. SarGent, in Music 
Hall, Boston, Mass., on the anniversary of the * Glorious 
Fourth.” This gentleman was the orator invited by the 
city authorities for the occasion, and so well did he acquit 
himself that for the time being Music Hall became, as it 
or of the Interna- 
tional, “ Rejoice and be exceeding glad.”’ N. W. 

“No rule of contentment is so perfect as this. A little 
more money than one wants, and a little less time than one 
needs.’’ Contentment, honesty and chastity, are suffering, 
not for want of time to be chaste, honest and ccntented, 
but because labor has not yet felt its just proportion of the 
impetus that the standard has given to values. <A host of 
anxious women is taking the place of the happy mothers of 
the people. Enforced misery of miseries is sapping the Re- 
public at its very source of life. A mob of honest, discon- 
tented men, armed with votes, erowd the steps, and press 
upon the throne that our fathers established. These men 
must be converted or repelled. 

Precepts and exhortations will not avail. We may preach 
charity till we faint. Even the great charter of our liberties, 
the Federal Constitution, is only abundile of inoperative, 
but excellent principles. We give them effect by legisla. 
tion. Society is only held together by statutes. Life and 
virtue should be protected against the slow approaches of 
necessity, as well as against the more sudden assault. The 
degradation of the future mothers of the people is a horror 
so monsirous that, as the wages of a sailor cling to the last 
plank ofa ship, the salvation of women ought to be made 
the first duty of the State. Either we should provide em- 
ployment for women, at sufficient compensation, so that they 
can be fit, pure mothers of the people; or we should drown 
the female children, as they do in China, which originates 
the proserb, ‘‘ Be bappy, and you will be virtuous.” God 
koows it would be less cruel. 

I hear the angry cry of those who think that virtue and 
vice and happiness and misery should be left to the natural 
laws of demand and supply: *‘ Manufacturers will be ruined 
if wages are to be increased.”’ Pcrhaps they may be; and 
capital may have to seek more lucrative occupation, as labor 
is advised to do, under the natural laws of demand ani! 
supply. Butsomething must be done to remedy a fatal 
disease of the Republic. The exhortations of charity are un- 
availing. But the Siate—God bless her!—has the power of 
enforcing charity by taxation. The citizens are texed for 
yublic schools to prevent ignorance. Why sbou'd they not 
* taxed for public factories to prevent theft and prostitu- 
tion? The State and the poor may well be partners in a 
grand cvo-operative system. Why should not the govern- 
ment, which has facwries of sips and cannon, establish 
factories to create the cheap d:fense of nations? The ex- 
pense of police, of peneitentiaries, of civil wars, of a re- 

ublic lost, is a more serious item than the whole cost of 
state normal factories. The protection of feeble girls, of 
broken-down women, the comfortable and virtuous resring 
of the mothers of the people, is founded on the bare, s¢Ifish, 
common sense that makes the farmer house his ewes from 
winter storms, and save the hei'ers from the plow. The co- 
operative system should be initiated by legislative charity 
based on the power of inexhaustible taxation. The taxes of 
civil war are heavier. It is better for the State to weave 
cotton at a loss than to muke the social warp and woof so 
rotten that luxury and misery, tugging at the Republic, can 
rend it. It is better forthe rich to eat into accumulated 
capital than for the poor, the armed majority, to become 
Catilires in the fever of accumulating debt. We must make 
the laborer conservative, or reduce him to a very low, 
servile, defenseless siate, which Caihoun thought essential 
to the condition of service in a republic of equals. A com- 
mission to prepare a tabular statement of the purchase 
power of gold, as compared with a period twenty years ago, 
would confer signal service on the country. It would 
demonstrate the justice or injustice of the present dis- 
content, 

After arguing in favor of the abolition ofall unpaid offices, 
and alluding to the duty of citizens to accept adequately pai 
office, he said: 

As the legislation of Prussia, with intent to create an in- 
vincible army of citizens, has compelled every man to be a 
trained soldier; as there, no Jearning, wealth or refinement 
exempts gentle or noble from military service ; as there, no 
sluggishnuss of the well-conditioned, no selfishness of pri- 
vate business, no sneers of caste, which are often the tremors 
of cowardice, are permitted to detain one vitalizing drop of 
blood from the national heart and arm; as there,in the tran- 
scendent Prussia of to-day, the worthy may never devolve 
their muskeis on the base; so we, who think the ballot super- 
sedes the bayonet, and would not see it turned against 
society by the vicious, improvident and dangerous classes 
who lon no interest of property or character to protect, 
should, under the severest pains and penalties, compel every 
citizen to vote. Election days should be the roll-cal! of the 
nation. The citizen has no more right to withhold his unit 
from the sum of law and order than has the soldier to desert 
a fizid where his musket may decide the combat. If we are 
a government, the governing power must not desert itself. 

o counteract the much-lauded but undoubted and irre- 
vocable evil of unqualified suffrage, the support of the re- 
public by the most educated, refined, opulent and influential 
citizens 18 to be especially desired. The machinery to compel 
their attendance is simple. The absence of a checking mark 
against a name, after the polls were closed, would be prima 
facie evidence of delinquency, subject, of course, to rebut- 
ting testimony. A fine, bused on some percentage of the 
delinquent’s next tax-bill, to be added thereto and collected 
with the tax, would insure the anxious attendance of the 
largest holders in the great joint-stock concern, society. 
Non-voting, contemptuous grumblers would become earnest 
debaters at primary meetings. Nominees who are not party 
hacks would come before the people; for between high- 
headed contempt for all parties and compelled action in sup- 
port of either, there is a wide difference. The rich can- 
didates for office are not necessarily more corrupt than the 
poor, and the pockets able to tempt the rich by a sufficient 
bribe are compuratively tew. Tue fancy that ull nominees 
must be well Known to the electors is dissipated by a single 
tact. The most and least intelligent blindly tollow a bajlot 
born of rank corruption. 

By making the exercise of suffrage compulsory, we should 


were, a section of the “ New Democracy,” 





an act which, it not backed by armed force, is only a tender 
appeal to the courtesy of Jaw-breakers. 
ernment like ours an illusory manifestation of popular will 


to the Federal authority. Washington, the soldier, intended 
to found a strong government. Contempt for shams and 
blank cartridge lies at the base of power. 

However just it may be that women with property should 
be allowed a voice in making the laws; however true it may 
be that some male voters are an exception to the general 
rule of bearing arms; however difficult it may be for the 
sexes so to arrange their union that almost every child-bear- 
ing woman shall merge her lite in the protection of her in- 
tended mate, some arm-bearing man, and make with him 
one political individual—there would seem to be no safety 
to society in impotent suffrage, and no profit in arraying the 
women of one section against the women of another—except 
to the milliners. The loftiest sigh of aspiration, the purest 
ballot, would not have deterred Jefferson Davis from his 
mad career. That politician is unworthy who can be made, 
by a gentle white-gloved pressure, or a smile, to surrender 
from the gauntleted hand of strength the iron sceptre of a 
universally-voting and arm-bearing naiion, until those sweet 
millennial days when every woman is a shepherdess and 
every man—a sheep. What would Miles Standish have 
thought of it ? 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF “ RACE.” 


There has been more objection, perhaps, to our argument 
that the Fifteenth Amendment, in the use of the word 
‘race,’ not only forbids the denial of the right of citizens 
of the United States to the negro race, butalso forbids its 
denial to all races than to any other proposition involved in 
our interpretation of constitutions. To all such objectors 
we call attention to the condition in South Carolina. 

Since suffrage cannot be denied to negro citizens, all ne- 
groes in South Carolina may vote; and their number exceeds 
the number of white voters. Admitting, as this class of ob- 
jectors claim, that the control of voting is still in the States, 
these majority of voters may pass laws or amend the Consti- 
tution, excluding all races except the negro race from suf- 
rage. Now it must be admitted either that the Fifteenth 
Amendment in the use of the word race means, specifically, 
the African race, or that all races are included in the pro- 
hibition. If the former, to what future danger is not the 
constitutional door left open? If the latter, what portion 
of humanity is excluded, since if no power shall deny the 
right to vote to any race, to whom may it be denied? Will 
objectors answer? 


ONE NAME. 
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Upon the silver shining sand, 

A maiden wrote, with loving hand, 
One name—no more. 

The waves crept up with steady aim, 

And washed away the little name, 
Far from the shore. 


Then, witha pen of finer art, 
She wrote again deep in her heart 
One name—no more. 
But fear, and coubt, and wounded pride, 
Soon drowned within the crimaon tide 
The word she bore. 


* Yet,”’ said the maid, “ through grief and pain, 
Still will I write on living brain 
One name—no more,”’ 
But want, and care, and added years, 
Buried in depths of bitter tears 
The sign she wore. 


Then cried the maid in wild deepair, 
** Is there no safe place anywhere, 
by sea or shore, 
In brain or heart ?"’ The answer came, 
God keepeth safe thy true love's name 
Forevermore. 


ABBY HUTCHINSON PATTEN. 
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The Putnam murder is the subject of a communication, 
in which the writer deprecates the hanging of Foster on the 
ground, so fur as we can understand the writer, that Foster 
was but the instrument of a higher power; and that had 
Putnam been at home attending to his domestic duties and 
waiting on his wife, instead of having been abroad in 
waiting upon some other woman, he would not have 
met his fate. About the hanging, we are of opinion 
that better use can be made even of Foster than hanging 
him—and that he is entitled to the consideration which 
should be extended to every criminal in estimating the force 
of circumstances, the vice of early impressions and the im- 
perfections of society. But what a distorted vision must 
that observer have who sees that Foster kills providentially, 
yet cannot see that Putnam dies providentially. As for the 
assumption that Mr. Putnam would have been better in his 
own home than abroad, this is such monstrous pretense to 
‘‘Tam holier than thou” purism that it excites unqualified 
disgust. When will men understand that the scheme of the 
universe is conducted ‘* without variableness or shadow of 
turning.’’ How, in the face of all the evidence of immutable 
law, can beings believe that the great events of existence 
hinge upon the petty accidents and shifting caprices of indi- 
vidual passion or inclination? We know not whether most 
to admire our correspondent’s audacious illiberalism in 
judging another man’s liberty, or the self-complacency with 
which, in purblind obtuseness, he pierces the vail and mystery 
of the Divine will. 





may involve a State in impotent hostility to other States, or | 


learn how many of our fair sisters desire to be forced to do | 
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THEODORE TILTON’S VIEWS 


In acomposite gov- | CONCERNING MEN AND WOMEN, POLITICS AND RELIGION, 


ART AND SOCIETY. 


In pursuance of the newspaper custom of worming out 
the opinions of public men by personal interviews, and 
armed and equipped with a note of introduction by Colonel 
Blood, of WoopuuLL & CrLarin’s WEEKLY, I called one 
evening last week on Theodore Tilton, at his cozy cottage 
in Brooklyn, and told him frankly that I wished to make 
him the victim of a reportorial inquisition—which he, being 
a journalist himself, and once a reporter, could not with any 
grace refuse, 

‘Tam out of patience,” said Mr. Tilton, “ with the whole 
tribe of interviewers, but from my friendship for the origi- 
nator of the system of interviewing, I will give you half 
an hour of a busy man’s time.” 

‘“ Who,” I inquired first, ‘‘ was the originator of the 
system ?”’ 

“It was Mr. James Redpath, of Boston,” said he; and he 
then paid a compliment to Mr. Redpath’s versatility as a 
journalist, adding that no subsequent interviews had been 
more readably written than Mr. Redpath’s original models 
in the Boston Post. 

‘‘What do you think,” I asked, “ of the New York riots?” 

‘“‘T think,” said he, “that the Orangemen had a right to 
parade, and having this right, they ought to have been sus- 
tained in it,even if it took half the army of the United 
States to protect them in their march.” 

‘* What, in your opinion, is the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church on our republican institutions ?” 

‘‘Not half so great,’ he answered, ‘‘ as the influence of 
our republican institutions on the Roman Catholic Church.” 


‘*Do you think that the Roman Catholic religion is con- 
sistent with a republican form of government?” 


“ Romanism,”’ he replied, “is not in itself republican, but 
despotic. It is a hierarchy, with a religious czar at its head. 
But, on the other hand, republicanism, and particularly re- 
publicanism in America, must accord equa. rights to all 
religions, including the Pope’s. Our government has no 
right to erect a barrier against the free course of any type 
of religion in this country—not even Paganism or idolatry.” 

‘‘Do you not believe that Protestantism, rather than 
Romanism, is the conservator of popular education and civil 
order?” 

‘-T have never seen,” he answered, “ greater narrowness, 
bigotry and tyranny than in those very Protestant churches 
which you think are citadels of liberty and progress.” 

‘* Has not the spirit of the Christian religion been more 
fostered by the Protestant than by the Catholic Churea ?”’ 

‘*T think that individual Romanists and individual Pro- 
testants are oftentimes found to be noble, true and Christian 
souls. But no great hierarchy, whether Popish or Luth- 
eran, can be said to foster a Christian spirit. The proverb 
is true of churches as of other corporations, that they have 
‘no souls.’ For proof, I point you to the fact that the Pro- 
testant Church in this country was, for fifty years, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Rev. Albert Barnes, the chicf 
bulwark of Ameriean slavery. And the Catholic Church 
throughout the world denies the right of private judgment, 
and imposes on all its members the dogma of one man’s in 
fallibility.’’ 

“Mr. Tilton, what is your religion ?” 

“ My religion is neither Romanist nor Protestant, but con- 
sists in the absolute freedom of the individual soul—respon- 
sible to no church on earth, and acknowledging no spiritual 
authority save God in heaven.” 

: Turning from religion to politics, I then asked Mr. Tilton 
what he thought of the late Mr. Vallandigham’s ‘‘ New 
Departure ?” 

“T think well of it. He is to be honored for having ini- 
tiated it. I have no sympathy with those Republican jour- 
nals or politicians who never give their opponents credit when 
they do aright thing. It is a great good to the whole coun- 
try to have both the Democratic and Republican parties 
united in a common policy of negro enfranchisement. The 
World newspaper did as good a thing in attempiing to bring 
its party to this position as the Zimes is doing in exposing 
the frauds of the Tammany Ring.” 

‘* What of President Grant’s administration?” 

‘*It is neither bad nor good; that is, it is not bad enough 
to groan under, nor good enough to be wished for a second 
time.”’ 

‘* You are opposed, then, to President Grant's renomina- 
tion?’ 

“T certainly am; and, furthermore, I was opposed to his 
original nomination.” 

‘*Do you dislike him personally?” 

“No; on the contrary, I believe him to be a staunch, hon- 
est and true-hearted man, but very little of a President, and 
nothing at all of a statesman.” 

‘‘When you nominated Mr. Greeley for the next Presi- 
dency, had you any hope that his nomination would receive 
such a general response as it has already elicited from the 
press and the people?” 

“ Yes, for of all the living men who have labored during 
the past and present generation, Mr. Greeley has been the 
one who has excelled the rest in usefulness to his country; 
and, as a consequence, his countrymen, who know his great 





services, freely reward him with their kindly regard.” 
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‘* What do you think would be accomplished by Mr. Gree- 
ley’s election?” 

“T think that his fraternal spirit would unite the North 
and the South in relations of good-will. Both the business 
and the moral interests of the nation equally require the 
restoration of amity and concord—I might say of sweet- 
mindedness—between the sections. Mr. Greeley is a man of 
a sweet mind. His election would be an oblivion of the war. 
I think that war should be conducted on war principles— 
peace on peace principles. The war being past, peace should 
reign in its place. Let us have a man, not of war, but of 
peace,” 

“But suppose, Mr. Tilton, that Woman Suffrage should 
become the issue of the next Presidential campaign, what 
would you then do with Mr. Greeley?” 

‘In that case 1 would go for Woman Suffrage, and leave 
Mr. Greeley to attend to his farm and fish-pond at Chappa- 
qua,” 

‘“What do you think are the prospects of woman suf- 
frage?”’ 

‘* There never,”’ said he, “was a great reform which ad- 
vanced so rapidly in public favor as this is doing. At the 
beginning it had to encounter a universal prejudice; it now 
gets a universal hearing; and by-and-by it will meet with 
universal acceptance.” 

‘How long do you mean in saying ‘ by-and-by ?’” 

“T cannot tell. But here and there a State—perhaps Iowa 
or Massachusetts first, and then others afterward—will 
adopt it, and then sooner or Jater the whole sisterhood of 
States will listen to reason and fall into line.” 

“What is your view of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments as giving to women the right of suffrage al- 
ready?” 

“T think that an ingenious argument may be made for and 
against the proposition. A free construction of the Constitu- 
tion, following the intent of the framers and amenders, basing 
itself on the bad precedents of our existing legislation, would 
go against the new interpretation. But a close and techni- 
cal reading, seizing upon the best possible meanings of the 
various doubtful expressions, such as Gen. Butler adroitly 
and bravely gave in his minority report on the Woodhull 
Memorial, yields the argument over triumphantly into the 
hands of the women. If I were a woman, I would claim my 
right to suffrage under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. And I hope that the women who are making this 
claim will not bate a jot or tittle of it.” 

‘“Do you think that a woman will ever be President of 
the United States?”’ . 

* Yes, and not only that. Let me tell you that our Ameri- 
can institutions, to be made consistent with our republican 
ideas, must ignore all political distinctions founded on color 
or sex. To this end this nation will one day have a Presi- 
dent who wili represent, in the same one person, the 
triumph over both these distinctions. In other words, the 
President whom I most wish to see chosen before I die will 
represent, at one and the same time, the negro race and the 


female sex. I mean a negress. Do you understand 
me ?”’ 
“ Yes,” said I, smiling at the logical energy and courage 


of Mr. Tilton’s mind. 

‘*] once conversed,” said he, ‘‘on this subject with my 
friend, the Rev. Gilbert Haven, ot Boston, the editor of 
Zion's Herald. ‘* Gilbert,” said I, “ I will go so far as to say 
that one of the future Presidents of the United States will 
be a black woman.” ‘To which he replied that he would 
not be satisfied even with that, unless she were married to a 
white man! 

This anecdote, and the piquant way in which Mr. Tilton 
related it, shook us both with laugnter. 

“What do you think,” I asked, “of Mrs. Victoria C. 
Woodhull as a candidate?” 

**O,” said he, “there is one insuperable objection to her 
candidacy.” 

“ What is that?” 

‘Why,’ he retorted,“she ought logically to have been 
born black, instead of which she was genealogically born 
white. And that spoils the ideal beauty of the situation.”’ 

‘What are your views on marriage and divorce?” 

‘‘T think that when a couple are married happily, they 
should thank God, and keep together; but when they are 
mismated and miserable, they have a natural right to a 
divorce, if they want it.” 

‘*How would you change, for instance, the divorce laws 
of the State of New York?” 

‘*T would make them more like the laws on the same sub- 
ject in New England.” 

‘“Why have you been so much criticised for your views 
on social questions?” 

‘* These criticisms,” said he, ‘‘ arose from what I said in the 
McFarland trial—a remark, a single sentence, occurring in 
an article which I wrote in The Independent, and which, 
though timid people were afraid of it, was the most truthful 
of truths.” 

“ What sentence was it?” 

‘‘T cannot quote it from memory, but it has been repub- 
lished since in almost every book or pamphlet or essay which 
[ have seen on the subject of divorce.” 

The remark to which Mr. Tilton referred was in a few mo- 
ments afterward found by him in a pamphlet lying on his 
table, and I here transcribe it as follows: 


‘*The McFarland case is a new illustration of the folly 
and wickedness of that semi superstitious sentiment which, 
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in the name of maintaining the sanctity of marriage, out 
rageously perverts the very idea of marriage by compelling 
the life-long union of two persons, either of whom finds 
such a union to be loathsome, degrading and unholy. 
There is no divorce, and there ought to be no human law 
to compel the continuance of any marriage which, so long 
as it continues, is nothing better than legalized prostitution. 
‘Whom God hath joined together’—that, and that only, 
is the divine idea of marriage. Anything short of that is 
abomination. To chain two human beings fast to each 
other’s side against the perpetual protest of galled and 
wounded human nature, is an offense at which angels weep. 
The great indifferent public have no right to say, either on 
the basis of any statute law, or on the deeper basis of any 
popular sentiment, or on the stili deeper basis of our sup- 
posed religious level, that any two individuals, man and 
woman, shall live together as husband and wife against the 
inward protest of their own individual souls. Derived from 
whatever source, based on whatever foundation, sanctioned 
by whatever tradition, such alegalized tyranny is unworthy 
of a Christian civilization, shametully perverts the funda- 
mental teachings of Christianity, and destroys the sacred 
claim of religion to the reverence of mankind.”’ 

After reading the above sentence, Mr. Tilton said he had 
written many words which, dying, he would wish to blot, 
but that he would never blot these. 

ITasked, “ What is your idea of proper 
divorce?’ 

‘The less statute law,” he said, “ and the more personal 
liberty, the better. Human hearts, with their loves and 
griefs, were never meant by God to be the bond slaves of a 
statute-book. In this country religion cannot be tampered 
with by law. We have achieved our religious freedom, but 
our social freedom we have vet to conquer.” 


legislation on 


‘* What do you think of free-love?” 

‘Tt is a beautiful phrase to designate a revolting thing.” 

“What idea do you think the plirase expresses?” 

“Words,” said he, “ belong to the people. They are the 
common property of the mob. You must go to the multi- 
tude to find out the general acceptation. Now, the common 
use of the term ‘free-love’ is as asynonym for promiscuity. 
In other words, it is the opposite of that monogamic affection 
which is nature’s ideal of love and marriage.” 

‘* What would you do with Mormonism?” 

“T would do nothing with it save to let it slone.” 

“But you interfered with slavery, and why not with po- 
lygamy?”’ 

** The slave's relation to his master was an enforced one. 
The State had a right—yes, had a duty—to interfere in be- 
half of the oppressed. But if two women in Salt Lake City 
choose voluntarily to love and live with one man, the State 
would be acting tyrannously to step in as an outside party 
to interlere. I don’t believe in Mormonism on the one hand, 
nor in despotism on the other; and I would rather that the 
people of Utah were polygamists by their own consent than 
monogamists by compulsion.” 

Noticing on the mantel a photograph of an old man with 
an apostolic head, I inquired: 

‘Who is that?” 

That,” said he, ‘‘is William Page, the artist.” 

This led us into a diversion concerning pictures, particu- 
larly engravings, of which Mr. Tilton has a good many, and 
culminated in a-lively discussion on Page’s Head of Christ, 
a work which Mr. Tilton owns, and which he gave the artist 
the commission to paint three or four years ago. He said 
he was greatly amused and interested by the contrariety of 
criticism which this singular work had evoked. He thought 
it had been more blamed by the many, and more praised by 
the few, than any other work that had ever appeared in the 
National Academy of Design. 

‘What do you think of the new organization called ‘The 
Victoria League ?’” 

He answered: 

“T know next to nothing about it. Can you tell me some- 
thing? Do you really believe that its President is Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt ” 

I replied that 1 came to interview, and not to be inter- 
viewed, and, moreover, that just at that time I had no 
warrant for telling either the little that I knew or that I did 
not know concerning a club of which I might or might not 
be a member. 

“ Besides,’’ said I, ‘‘the half hour’s time which you as- 
signed me is more than past, and I will not prolong it, ex- 
cept toask one more question.” 

** Well, ask it,” said he. 

Whereupon I said: 

“Mr. Tilton, what is your age?” 

“Itis The Golden Age,” 
eye. 


he retorted, with a twinkle in his 


I was happy to learn from him of the prosperity of his 
new journal, which, it seems, bas paid its expenses from the 
start. This is unusual in the history of newspapers. Ordi- 
narily they bave to struggle hard during the first or second 
year of their existence, and to sink a small fortune before 
they are able to bear their own weight. 











I concluded my interview by cordially congratulating iim | 


on the success of the Golden Age, and said I hoped it wouid 
continue to ‘‘ win golden opinions from all sorts of peop'e.” 


7 . = ‘ ! 
As Mr. Tilton accompanied me to the front door, his haud- 


some sister Anna, whom he calls Kit, and who is associated 
with him in the management of his journal, ent.red and 
passed up the stairway with a bouquet in her hand. 

Looking up at this ascending Proserpine, I discovered, on 
an arch over the doorway, what I had not detected on enter- 
ing, namely, a gilt inscription on a walnut ground, in these 
words: 
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‘* And into whatsoever house ve enter, first say ‘ 
unto this house 


Peace be 


I went away thinking that a man might be a good deal of 
a heretic, and still have a good deal of religion after all 
nhl = 
GREELEY’S COURSE ON TITE WOMAN QLES 
TION. 


MIR 


It anybody supposes that we are wanting in respect for 
Mr. Horace Greeley, he knows little of the more than com 
mon aflection and reverence which we bave for years enter- 
tained for this honest and noble man. 

When, therefore, we say, as we frankly do, that the course 
of the 7rijune on the woman question seems to usa daily 
gravitation farther and faster toward the darkness of the mid 
die ages, we are not making a willing but an unwilling criti 
cism on a jcurnal which, instead of being the chief hinder 
ance, ought to be the best help to the cause of woman's en 
franchisement. 

Outside of the Roman Catholic Church, we do not know 
amanso backward in his views on all that pertains to the 
status of woman as Mr. Greely. He holds, for instance, 
that there ought to be no divorce at all—not for any crime, 
even the worst. If his ideas on this subject were molded 
into the legislation of the land, they wou'd require the re 
construction of the statute book of every State of the Union, 
gave South Carolina. Ile holds, too, that if a man marries 
and his wife dies, there should be no second marriage—on 
the ground that such a union would complicate the marital 
relations of the original parties in the other world—although 
a wiser man than Mr. Greeley has taught us that “In heaven 
there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage.”’ 

Mr. Greeley’s unreasonable tenets on these points, if they 
were enforced by civil statute or by public opinion, would 
bear like a galling despotism on millions of human hearts. 

It is these views which underlie all the criticisms that the 
Tribune so ruthlessly and rudely makes on woman suffrage, 
and on all the social questions connected therewith. A bitter 
fountain cannot give forth sweet waters. People who im- 
agine that Mr. Greeley will one day veer round toward wo 
man suffrage do not understand that he must first change his 
fundamental convictions of the proper moral relations which 
should subsist between husband and wife, not only in this 
world, but also in the next, 

Mr. Greeley’s notion of no divorce for any cause, not even 
for adultery or any other crime, and his twin notion of no 
second marriage a‘ter the first is dissolved by death, are a 
brace of account of their 


theories which, on absurdity 


and folly, deserve to have no place in the liberal thought of 


an enlightened age; but which, nevertheless, have lent to the 
latter years of the which 
makes us sometimes think that its editor may yet be tempted 
to end his life in a monastery. 


Tribune a baleful conservation 


Mr. Greeley is aman of so much catholicity that we are 
impatient at seeing in him any taint of narrowness. His 
proper place is at the head of the progressive thought of the 
present age. Buton the woman question he is more hope 
lessly wrong than any of its opponents whom we have ever 
met. Our esteem for him is so warm and deep that we would 
rather these words had to be spoken of almost any other 
man. But he is a dangerous enemy to a cause which needs 
faithful friends, and we have no excuse for not striking him 
a blow of criticism which he deserves.—7he Golden Age. 


——— --- ee 


THe Votce or a Porr.—The following was written on 
the promulgation of Superintendent Kelso's order prohibit 
ing the Orange parade : 

THE BOYNE AVENGED! 

Down with the Orange, and up with the Green‘ 

No heretic rag in the town shall be seen 

Room for His Holiness! Driven from Rome, 

Loyal New York shall be henceforth his home. 

Open the gates of the City Hall wide: 

There shall he dwell in fresh power and pride, 

While Pins with Abraham pious beads tells, 

toll, drums ! again ring quarter-century bells! 
Blessing the King—of eternal rule sign 
Shorn priest and unkempt politician combine ! 


King James and King William are longin their gravee 

Put o'er them in triumph the green ribbon waves ! 

E’'er so through the ages Time's whirligig brings 

Revenge to the Church for all buffets and stings 

Though William’s Dutch founded this Protestant town 

James's Kelts bid her before Rome bow down ' 

The Democrat now is the Church's true son, 

AND THE DAY Kine JAMES LOs?T GoTHaM'’s MAYOR HAs Won’ 
J.K. H 
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ALEXANDER Dumas, Jr., bas come out with a card. He 
charges the downfall of the French empire and the unparal 
leled calamities of France to the worse than Babylonian 
profligacy which had existed in France ever since Louis Na 
poleon and Cesarism has been the form of government 
Profligacy of courts and courtiers. nobles and financiers, bas 
from all (tier 
have had an occasional monarch who observed the decen 
France boasts but one—Louis XVI.—asnd_ his head 
was taken off for being weakly good. But M. Dumas, Jr., 
is competent authority on both cause and consequence 
He and his respected parent have done more to break down 
opinion and to make reckless profligacy and unecompromts 
ing selfishness entertaining than any other literary men ol 
the day. But it wonld seem that the people are opening 


been a French social evil time. nations 


cies, 


their eves and that the moral dodge pays in politics and lite 
rature. In like manner, some of our own /iferati, when 
Rings fail, appeal to the people and shriek “ Stop thief 
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THEODORE TILTON'’'S VIEWS 








UNIVERSAL CO-OPERATION. 





learn how many of our fair sisters desire to be forced to do | 
an act which, if not backed by armed force, is only a tender | 
appeal to the courtesy of Jaw-breakers. 


In acomposite gov-| CONCERNING MEN AND WOMEN, POLITICS AND RELIGION, 
ernment like ours an illusory manifestation of popular will 


‘“ THE GOOD TIME COMING ” 


| 


may involvea State in impotent hostility to other States, or ART AND SOCTETY. 


a 
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Never did the millennium seem so near as when the writer 
read in the Tribune of July 5 the following report of an 
oration delivered by Gen. Horacre B. Sarcent, in Music 
Hall, Boston, Mass., on the anniversary of the “ Glorious 
Fourth.” This gentleman was the orator invited by the 
city authorities for the occasion, and so well did he acquit 
himself that for the time being Music Hall became, as it 


were, asection of the “ New Democracy,” or of the Interna- 


tional, ‘ Rejoice and be exceeding glad.”’ N. W. 
“No rule of contentment is so perfect as this. A little 


more money than one wants, and a little less time than one 
needs.’ Contentment, honesty and chastity, are suffering, 
not for want of time to be chaste, honest and ecntented, 
but because labor has not yet felt its just proportion of the 
impetus that the standard has given to values, A host of 
anxious women is taking the place of the happy mothers of 
the people. Enforced misery of miseries is sapping the Re- 
public at its Very source of life. A mob of honest. discon- 
tented men, armed with votes, erowd the steps, and press 
upon the throne that our fathers established. These men 
must be converted or repelled. 

Precepts and exhortations will not avail. We may preach 
charity till we faint. Even the great charter of our liberties, 
the Federal Constitution, is only abundle of inoperative, 
but excellent principles. We give them effect by legisla- 
tion. Society is only held together by statutes. Life and 
virtue should be protected against the slow approaches ot 
necessity, as well as against the more sudden assault. The 
degradation of the future mothers of the people is a horror 
so monsirous that, as the wages of a sailor cling to the last 
plank of a ship, the salvation of women ought to be made 
the first duty of the State. Either we should provide em- 
ployment for women, at sufficient compensation, so that the Vv 
can be fit, pure mothers of the people; or we should drown 
the female children, as they do in China, which originates 
the proterb, ‘‘ Be bappy, and you will be virtuous.”” God 
koows it would be less cruel. 

I hear the angry cry of those who think that virtue and 
vice and happiness and misery should be left to the natural 
laws of demand and supply: *‘ Manufacturers will be ruined 
if wages are to be increased.’’ Perhaps they may be; and 
capital may have to seek more lucrative occupation, as labor 
is advised to do, under the natural laws of demand ani 
supply. But something must be done to remedy a fatal 
disease of the Republic. The exhortations of charity are un- 
availing. But the Siate—God bless her!—has the power of 
enforcing charity by taxation. The citizens are taxed for 
public schools to prevent ignorance. Why sbou'd they not 
be taxed for public factories to prevent theft and prostitu- 
tion? The State and the poor may well be partners in a 
grand co-operative system. Why should not the govern- 
ment, which bas factories of s'ips and cannon, establish 
factories to create the cheap d:fense of nations? The ex- 
pense of police, of peneitentiaries, of civil wars, of a re- 
»ublic lost, is a more serious item than the whole cost of 
State normal factories. The protection of feeble girls, of 
broken-down women, the comfortable and virtuous :esring 
of the mothers of the people, is founded on the bare, s¢ Ifish, 
common sense that makes the farmer house his ewes from 
winter storms, and save the hei‘ers from the plow. The co- 
operative system should be initiated by legislative charity 
bused on the power of inexhaustible taxation. The taxes of 
civil war are beavier. It is better for the State to weave 
cotton at a loss than to muke the social warp and woof so 
rotten that luxury and misery, tugging at the Republic, can 
rend it. It is better for the rich to eat into accumulated 
capital than for the poor, the armed majority, to become 
Catilires in the fever of accumulating debt. We must make 


to the Federal authority. Washington, the soldier, intended 
to found a strong government, Contempt for shams and 
blank cartridge lies at the base of power. 

However just it may be that women with property should 
be allowed a voice in making the laws; however true it may 
he that some male voters are an exception to the general 
rule of bearing arms; however difficult it may be for the 
sexes so to arrange their union that almost every child-bear- 
ing woman shall merge her lite in the protection of her in- 
tended mate, some arm-bearing man, and make with him 
one political individual—there would seem to be no safety 
to society in impotent suffrage, and no profit in arraying the 
women of one section against the women of another—except 
to the milliners. The loftiest sigh of aspiration, the purest 
ballot, would not have deterred Jefferson Davis from his 
mad career. That politician is unworthy who can be made, 
by a gentle white-gloved pressure, or a smile, to surrender 
from the gauntleted hand of strength the iron sceptre of a 
universally-voting and arm-bearing nation, until those sweet 
millennial days when every woman is a shepberdess and 
every man—a sheep. What would Miles Standish have 
thought of it? 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF “ RACE.” 


PAPA 


There has been more objection, perhaps, to our argument 
that the Fifteenth Amendment, in the use of the word 
‘‘race,” not only forbids the denial of the right of citizens 
of the United States to the negro race, but also forbids its 
denial to all races than to any other proposition involved in 
our interpretation of constitutions. To all such objectors 
we call attention to the condition in South Carolina. 

Since suffrage cannot be denied to negro citizens, all ne- 
groes in South Carolina may vote; and their number exceeds 
the number of white voters. Admitting, as this class of ob- 
jectors claim, that the control of voting is still in the States, 
these majority of voters may pass laws or amend the Consti- 
tution, excluding all races except the negro race from suf- 
rage. Now it must be admitted either that the Fifteenth 
Amendment in the use of the word race means, specifically, 
the African race, or that all races are included in the pro- 
hibition. If the former, to what future danger is not the 
constitutional door left open? If the latter, what portion 
of humanity is excluded, since if no power shall deny the 
right to vote to any race, to whom may it be denied? Will 
objectors answer? 
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ONE NAME. 


Upon the silver shining sand, 

A maiden wrote, with loving hand, 
One name—no more. 

The waves crept up with steady aim. 

And washed away the little name, 
Far from the shore. 


Then, with a pen of finer art, 
She wrote again deep in her heart 
One name—no more, 
But fear, and coubt, and wounded pride, 
Soon drowned within the crimson tide 


In pursuance of the newspaper custom of worming out 
the opinions of public men by personal interviews, and 
armed and equipped with a note of introduction by Colonel 
Blood, of WoopuuLt & CLaFin’s WEEKLY, I called one 
evening last week on Theodore Tilton, at his cozy cottage 
in Brooklyn, and told him frankly that I wished to make 
him the victim of a reportorial inquisition—which he, being 
a journalist himsclf, and once a reporter, could not with any 
grace refuse. 

‘Tam out of patience,” said Mr. Tilton, “ with the whole 
tribe of interviewers, but from my friendship for the origi- 
nator of the system of interviewing, I will give you half 
an hour of a busy man’s time.” 

“Who,” I inquired first, ‘‘ was the originator of the 
system?” 

“It was Mr. James Redpath, of Boston,” said he; and he 
then paid a compliment to Mr. Redpath’s versatility as a 
journalist, adding that no subsequent interviews had been 
more readably written than Mr. Redpath’s original models 
in the Boston Post. 

‘‘What do you think,” I asked, “ of the New York riots?” 

‘‘T think,” said he, “that the Orangemen had a right to 
parade, and having this right, they ought to have been sus- 
tained in it,even if it took half the army of the United 
States to protect them in their march.” 

‘‘ What, in your opinion, is the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church on our republican institutions ?”’ 

‘‘Not half so great,’ he answered, ‘‘as the influence of 
our republican institutions on the Roman Catholic Church.” 


‘*Do you think that the Roman Catholic religion is con- 
sistent with a republican form of government? ”’ 


“ Romanism,” he replied, “is not in itself republican, but 
despotic. It is a hierarchy, with a religious czar at its head. 
But, on the other hand, republicanism, and particularly re- 
publicanism in America, must accord equa. rights to all 
religions, including the Pope’s. Our government has no 
right to erect a barrier against the free course of any type 
of religion in this country—not even Paganism or idolatry.”’ 

‘Do you not believe that Protestantism, rather than 
Romanism, is the conservator of popular education and civil 
order?” 

‘-T have never seen,” he answered, “ greater narrowness, 
bigotry and tyranny than in those very Protestant churches 
which you think are citadels of liberty and progress.” 

‘‘ Has not the spirit of the Christian religion been more 
fostered by the Protestant than by the Catholic Churen ?”’ 

‘‘T think that individual Romanists and individual Pro- 
testants are oftentimes found to be noble, true and Christian 
souls. But no great hierarchy, whether Popish or Luth- 
eran, can be said to foster a Christian spirit. The proverb 
is true of churches as of other corporations, that they have 
‘no souls.’ For proof, I point you to the fact that the Pro- 
testant Church in this country was, for fifty years, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Rev. Albert Barnes, the chicf 
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the laborer conservative, or reduce him to a very low, 
servile, defenseless state, which Caihoun thought essential 
to the condition of service in a republic of equals. A com- 
mission to prepare a tabular statement of the purchase 


The word she bore. 
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bulwark of Ameriean slavery. And the Catholic Church 
throughout the world denies the right of private judgment, 
and imposes on all its members the dogma of on¢ man’s in 
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‘* Yet,” said the maid, “ through grief and pain, 
Still will I write on living brain 
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power of gold, as compared with a period twenty years ago, 
would confer signal service on the country. It woald 
demonstrate the justice or injustice of the present dis- 
content. 

After arguing in favor of the abolition ofall unpaid offiers, 
and alluding to the duty of citizens to accept adequately paid 
office, he said: 

As the legislation of Prussia, with intent to create an in- 
vincible army of citizens, has compelled every man to be a 
trained soldier; as there, no learning, wealth or refinement 
exempts gentle or noble from military service ; as there, no 
sluggishnuss of the well-conditioned, no selfishness of pri- 
vate business, no sneers of caste, which are often the tremors 
of cowardice, are permitted to detain one vitalizing drop of 
blood from the national heart and arm; asthere,in the tran- 
scendent Prussia of to-day, the worthy may never devolve 
their muskets on the base; so we, who think the ballot super- 
sedes the bayonet, and would not see it turned against 
society by the vicious, improvident and dangerous classes 
who have no interest of property or character to protect, 
should, under the severest pains and penalties, compel every 
citizen to vote. Election days should be the roll-cal! of the 
nation. The citizen has no more right to witbhold his unit 
from the sum of law and order than bas the soldier to desert 
a fizid where his musket may decide the combat. If we are 
a government, the governing power must not desert itself. 

o counteract the much-lauded but undoubted and irre- 
vocable evil of unqualified suffrage, the support of the re- 
public by the most educated, refined, opulent and influential! 
citizens 18 to be especially desired. The machinery to compel 
their attendance is simple. The absence of a checking mark 
against a name, after the polls were closed, would be prima 
facie evidence of delinquency, subject, of course, to rebut- 
ting testimony. A fine, bused on some percentage of the 
delinquent’s next tax-bill, to be added thereto and collected 
with the tax, would insure the anxious attendance of the 
largest holders in the great joint-stock concern, society. 
Non-voting, contemptuous grumblers would become earnest 
debaters at primary meetiogs. Nominees who are not party 
hacks would come before the people; for between high- 
headed contempt for all parties and compelled action in sup- 
port of either, there is a wide difference. The rich can- 
didates for office are not necessarily more corrupt than the 
poor, and the pockets able to tempt the rich by a sufficient 
bribe are comparatively iew. ‘Tue fancy thai ull nominees 
must be well known to the electors is dissipated by a single 
fact. The most and least intelligent blindly tollow a baijlot 
born of rank corruption. 

By making the exercise of suffrage compulsory, we should 


One name—no more.” 
But want, and care, and added years, 
Buried in depths of bitter tears 

The sign she wore. 


Then cried the maid in wild deepatr, 
** Is there no safe place anywhere, 
by sea or shore, 
In brain or heart?" The answer came, 
God keepeth safe thy true love’s name 
Forevermore. 


ABBY HuTcureson PaTrTen. 
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THe Putnam murder is the subject of a communicatiun, 
in which the writer deprecates the hanging of Foster on the 
ground, so fur as we can understand the writer, that Foster 
was but the instrument of a higher power; and that had 
Putnam been at home attending to his domestic duties and 
waiting on his wife, instead of having been abroad in 
waiting upon some other woman, he would not have 
met his fate. About the hanging, we are of opinion 
that better use can be made even of Foster than hanging 
him—and that he is entitled to the consideration which 
should be extended to every criminal in estimating the force 
of circumstances, the vice of early impressions and the im- 
perfections of society. But what a distorted vision must 
that observer have who sees that Foster kills providentially, 
yet cannot see that Putnam dies providentially. As for the 
assumption that Mr. Patnam would have been better in his 
own home than abroad, this is such monstrous pretense to 
‘‘Tam holier than thou” purism that it excites unqualified 
disgust. When will men understand that the scheme of the 
universe is conducted ‘‘ without variableness or shadow of 
turning.” How, in the face of all the evidence of immutable 
law, can beings believe that the great events of existence 
hinge upon the petty accidents and shifting caprices of indi- 
vidual passion or inclination? We know not whether most 
to admire our correspondent’s audacious illiberalism in 
judging another man’s liberty, or the self-complacency with 
which, in purblind obtuseness, he pierces the vail and mystery 





of the Divine will. 


fallibility.”’ 

“Mr. Tilton, what is your religion ?” 

“ My religion is neither Romanist nor Protestant, but con- 
sists in the absolute freedom of the individual soul—respon- 
sible to no church on earth, and acknowledging no spiritual 
authority save God in heaven.” 

: Turning from religion to politics, I then asked Mr. Tilton 
what he thought of the late Mr. Vallandigham’s ‘‘ New 
Departure ?” 

“]T think well of it. He is to be honored for having ini- 
tiated it. I have no sympathy with those Republican jour 
nals or politicians who never give their opponents credit when 
they do aright thing. It is a great good to the whole coun- 
try to have both the Democratic and Republican parties 
united in a common policy of negro enfranchisement. The 
World newspaper did as good a thing in attempiing to bring 
its party to this position as the Zimes is doing in exposing 
the frauds of the Tammany Ring.” 

‘* What of President Grant’s administration?” 

‘*It is neither bad nor good; that is, it is not bad enough 
to groan under, nor good enough to be wished for a second 
time.” 

‘‘ You are opposed, then, to President Grant's renomina- 
tion?’ 

“T certainly am; and, furthermore, I was opposed to his 
original nomination.” 

‘* Do you dislike him personally?” 

‘No; on the contrary, I believe him to be a staunch, hon- 
est and true-hearted man, but very little of a President, and 
nothing at all of a statesman.” 

‘‘When you nominated Mr. Greeley for the next Presi- 
dency, had you any hope that his nomination would receive 
such a general response as it has already elicited from the 
press and the people?” 

“ Yes, for of all the living men who have labored during 
the past and present generation, Mr. Greeley has been the 
one who has excelled the rest in usefulness to his country; 
and, as a consequence, his countrymen, who know his great 





services, freely reward him with their kindly regard.” 
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‘What do you think would be accomplished by Mr. Gree- 
ley’s election?” 

‘“T think that his fraternal spirit would unite the North 
and the South in relations of good-will. 
and the moral interests of the nation equally require the 
restoration of amity and concord—I might say of sweet- 
mindedness—between the sections. Mr. Greeley is a man of 
a sweet mind. His election would be an oblivion of the war. 
I think that war should be conducted on war principles— 
peace on peace principles. The war being past, peace should 
reign in its place. Let us have a man, not of war, but of 
peace,” 

“But suppose, Mr. Tilton, that Woman Suffrage should 
become the issue of the next Presidential campaign, what 
would you then do with Mr. Greeley?” 

‘In that cause I would go for Woman Suffrage, and leave 
Mr. Greeley to attend to his farm and fish-pond at Chappa- 
qua.” 

‘What do you think are the prospects of woman suf- 
trage?” 

‘* There never,”’ said he, “was a great reform which ad- 
vanced so rapidly in public favor as this is doing. At the 
beginning it had to encounter a universal prejudice; it now 
gets a universal hearing; and by-and-by it will meet with 
universal acceptance.” 

‘‘Tlow long do you mean in saying ‘ by-and-by ?’” 

“T cannot tell. But here and there a State—perhaps Iowa 
or Massachusetts first, and then others afterward—will 
adopt it, and then sooner or later the whole sisterhood of 
States will listen to reason and fall into line.” 

“What is your view of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments as giving to women the right of suffrage al- 
ready?” 

“ T think that an ingenious argument may be made for and 
against the proposition. A free construction of the Constitu- 
tion, following the intent of the framers and amenders, basing 
itself on the bad precedents of our existing legislation, would 
go against the new interpretation. But a close and techni- 
cal reading, seizing upon the best possible meanings of the 
various doubtful expressions, such as Gen. Butler adroitly 
and bravely gave in his minority report on the Woodhull 
Memorial, yields the argument over triumphantly into the 
hands of the women. If I were a woman, I would claim my 
right to sutfrage under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. And I hope that the women who are making this 
claim will not Date a jot or tittle of it.” 

‘* Do you think that a woman will ever be President of 
the United States?”’ . 

* Yes, and not only that. Let me tell you that our Ameri- 
can institutions, to be made consistent with our republican 
ideas, must ignore all political distinctions founded on color 
or sex. To this end this nation will one day have a Presi- 
dent who will represent, in the same one person, the 
triumph over both these distinctions. In other words, the 
President whom I most wish to see chosen before I die will 
represent, at one and the same time, the negro race and the 


female sex. 1 mean a negress. Do you understand 
me?” 
“ Yes,” said I, smiling at the logical energy and courage 


of Mr. Tilton’s mind. 

‘*] once conversed,” said he, ‘on this subject with my 
friend, the Rev. Gilbert Haven, ot Boston, the editor of 
Zion's Herald. ‘* Gilbert,” said I, “ 1 will go so far as to say 
that one of the future Presidents of the United States will 
be a black woman.” To which he replied that he would 
not be satisfied even with that, unless she were married to a 
white man! 

This anecdote, and the piquant way in which Mr. Tilton 
related it, shook us both with laugnter. 

“What do you think,” I asked, “of Mrs. Victoria C. 
Woodhull as a candidate?’ 

‘*O,” said he, “there is one insuperable objection to her 
candidacy.” 

“ What is that?” 

“Why,” he retorted, “she ought logically to have »een 
born black, instead of which she was genealogically born 
white. And that spoils the ideal beauty of the situation.’ 

‘‘ What are your views on marriage and divorce?” 

‘I think that when a couple are married happily, they 
should thank God, and keep together; but when they are 
mismated and miserable, they have a natural right to a 
divorce, if they want it.” 

‘* How would you change, for instance, the divorce laws 
of the State of New York?’’ 

‘*T would make them more like the laws on the same sub- 
ject in New England.” 

‘“Why have you been so much criticised for your views 
on social questions?” 

‘* These criticisms,’ said he, ‘‘ arose from what I said in the 
McFarland trial—a remark, a single sentence, occurring in 
an article which I wrote in The Independent, and which, 
though timid people were afraid of it, was the most truthful 
of truths.” 

* What sentence was it?” 

‘*T cannot quote it from memory, but it has been repub- 
lished since in almost every book or pamphlet oressay which 
| have seen on the subject of divorce.” 

The remark to which Mr. Tilton referred was in a few mo- 
ments afterward found by him ina pamphlet lyimg on his 
table, and I here transcribe it as follows: 


‘*The McFarland case is a new illustration of the folly 
and wickedness of that semi superstitious sentiment which, 
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in the name of maintaining the sanctity of marriage, out 
rageously perverts the very idea of marriage by compelling 
the life-long union of two persons, either of whom finds 
such a union to be loathsome, degrading and unholy. 
There is no divorce, and there ought to be no human law 
to compel the continuance of any marriage which, so long 
as it continues, is nothing better than legalized prostitution. 
‘Whom God hath joined together’—that, and that only, 
is the divine idea of marriage. Anything short of that is 
abomination. To chain two buman beings fast to each 
other’s side against the perpetual protest of galled and 
wounded human nature, is an offense at which angels weep. 
The great indifferent public have no right to say, either on 
the basis of any statute law, or on the deeper basis of any 
popular sentiment, or on the still deeper basis of our sup- 
posed religious level, that any two individuals, man and 
woman, shall live together as husband and wife against the 
inward protest of their own individual souls. Derived from 
whatever source, based on whatever foundation, sanctioned 
by whatever tradition, such a legalized tyranny is unworthy 
of a Christian civilization, shamefully perverts the funda- 
mental teachings of Christianity, and destroys the sacred 
claim of religion to the reverence of mankind,”’ 

After reading the above sentence, Mr. Tilton said he had 
written many words which, dying, he wou!ld wish to blot, 
but that he would never blot these. 

ITasked, “ What is your idea of 
divorce?” 

‘* The less statute law,” he said,“ and the more personal 
liberty, the better. Human hearts, with their loves and 
griefs, were never meant by God to be the bond slaves of a 
statute-book. In this country religion cannot be tampered 
with by law. We have achieved our religious freedom, but 
our social freedom we have yet to conquer.” 


proper legislation on 


** What do you think of free-love?” 

“It is a beautiful phrase to designate a revolting thing.” 

“What idea do you think the plirase expresses?” 

“ Words,” said he, “ belong to the people. They are the 
common property of the mob. You must go to the multi- 
tude to find out the general acceptation. Now, the common 
use of the term ‘free-love’ is as a synonym for promiscuity. 
In other words, it is the opposite of that monogamic affection 
which is nature’s ideal of love and marriage.”’ 

‘* What would you do with Mormonism ?” 

“T would do nothing with it save to let it slone.” 

“But you interfered with slavery, and why not with po- 
lygamy?"’ 

‘* The slave's relation to his master was an enforced one. 
The State had a right—yes, had a duty—to interfere in be- 
half of the oppressed. But if two women in Salt Lake City 
choose voluntarily to love and live with one man, the State 
would be acting tyrannously to step in as an outside party 
to interfere. I don’t believe in Mormonism on the one hand, 
nor in despotism on the other; and I would rather that the 
people of Utah were polygamists by their own consent than 
monogamists by compulsion.” 

Noticing on the mantel a photograph of an old man with 
an apostolic head, I inquired: 

** Who is that?” 

‘* That,” said he, ‘‘ is William Page, the artist.” 

This led us into a diversion concerning pictures, particu- 
larly engravings, of which Mr. Tilton has a good many, and 
culminated in a-lively discussion on Page’s Head of Christ, 
a work which Mr. Tilton owns, and which he gave the artist 
the commission to paint three or four years ago. He said 
he was greatly amused and interested by the contrariety of 
criticism which this singular work had evoked. He thought 
it had been more blamed by the many, and more praised by 
the few, than any other work that had ever appeared in the 
National Academy of Design. 

** What do you think of the new organization called ‘The 
Victoria League °*”’ 

He answered : 

“TI know next to nothing about it. Can you tell me some- 
thing? Do you really believe that its President is Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt »” 

I replied that I came to interview, and not to be inter- 
viewed, and, moreover, that just at that time I had no 
warrant for telling either the little that I knew or that I did 
not know concerning a club of which I might or might not 
be a member. 

“ Besides,’’ said I, ‘‘ the half hour's time which you as- 


signed me is more than past, and I will not prolong it, ex- | 


cept to ask one more question.” 

** Well, ask it,” said he. 

Whereupon I said: 

“Mr. Tilton, what is your age?” 

“Tt is The Golden Age,” he retorted, with a twinkle in his 
eve, 

I was happy to learn from him of the prosperity of his 
new journal, which, it seems, has paid its expenses from the 
start. This is unusual in the history of newspapers. Ordi- 
narily they bave to struggle hard during the first or second 
year of their existence, and to sink a small fortune before 
they are able to bear their own weight. 

I concluded my interview by cordially congratulating him 
on the success of the Golden Age, and said I hoped it would 
continue to “ win golden opinions from all sorts of people.” 

As Mr. Tilton accompanied me to the front door, his hand 
some sister Anna, whom he calls Kit, and who is associated 
with him in the management of his journal, entcred and 
passed up the stairway with a bouquet in her hand. 

Looking up at this ascending Proserpine, I discovered, on 
an arch over the doorway, what I had not detected on enter- 
ing, namely, a gilt inscription on a walnut ground, in these 
words: 














‘* And into whatsoever house ve. enter, first say 
unto this house.” 


Peace be 


I went away thinking that aman might be a good deal of 
a heretic, and still have a good deal of religion after all 
WOO 
MR. GREELEY’S COURSE ON TITLE WOMAN QUES 
TION, 

If anybody supposes that we are wanting in respect for 
Mr. Horace Greeley, he knows little of the more than com 
mon aflection and reverence which we have tor years enter- 
tained for this honest and noble man. 

When, therefore, we say, as we frankly do, that the course 
of the 7ridune on the woman question seems to usa daily 
gravitation farther and faster toward the darkness of the mid 
die ages, we are not making a willing but an unwilling criti 
cism on a jcurnal which, instead of being the chief hinde: 
ance, ought to be the best help to the cause of woman's en 
franchisement. 

Outside of the Roman Catholic Church, we do not know 
aman so backward in his views on all that pertains to the 
status of woman as Mr. Greely. He holds, for instance, 
that there ought to be no divorce at all-——not for any crime, 
even the worst. If his ideas on this subject were molded 
into the Jegislation-of the land, they wou'd require the re- 
construction of the statute book of every State of the Union, 
gave South Carolina. He holds, too, that if a man marries 
and his wife dies, there should be no second marriage—on 
the ground that sucha union would complicate the marital 
relations of the original parties in the other world—although 
a wiser man than Mr. Greeley has taught us that “In heaven 
there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage.” 

Mr. Greeley’s unreasonable tenets on these points, if they 
were enforced by civil statute or by public opinion, would 
bear like a galling despotism on millions of human hearts. 

It is these views which underlie all the criticisms that the 
Tribune so ruthlessly and rudely makes on woman suffrage, 
and on all the social questions connected therewith. A bitter 
fountain cannot give forth sweet waters. People who im- 
agine that Mr. Greeley will one day veer round toward wo 
man suffrage do not understand that he must first change his 
fundamental convictions of the proper moral relations which 
should subsist between husband and wife, not only in this 
world, but also in the next. 

Mr. Grecley’s notion of no diverce for any cause, not even 
for adultery or any other crime, and his twin notion of no 
second marriage a‘ter the first is dissolved by death, are a 
brace of 


theories which, on account of their absurdity 


and folly, deserve to have no place in the liberal thought of 


an enlightened age; but which, nevertheless, have lent to the 
latter years of the 7ribvune a baleful conservation which 
makes us sometimes think that its editor may yet be tempted 
to end his life in a monastery. 

Mr. Greeley is a man of so much catholicity that we are 
impatient at seeing in him any taint of narrowness. His 
proper place is at the head of the progressive thought of the 
present age. Buton the woman question he is more hope 
lessly wrong than any of its opponents whom we have ever 
met. Our esteem for him is so warm and deep that we would 
rather these words had to be spoken of almost any other 
man. But he is a dangerous enemy to a cause which needs 
faithful friends, and we have no excuse for not striking him 
a blow of criticism which he deserves.— The Golden Age 


a | 


Tue Votce or a Porr.—The following was written on 
the promulgation of Superintendent 
ing the Orange parade : 

THE BOYNE AVENGED! 


Kelso's order prohibit 


Down with the Orange, and up with the Green’ 
No heretic rag in the town shall be seen 

Room for His Holiness! Driven from Rome, 
Loyal New York shall be henceforth his home. 

Open the gates of the City Hall wide: 

There shall he dwell in fresh power and pride, 
While Pius with Abraham pious beads tells, 
toll, drums ! again ring quarter-century bells! 
Blessing the King—of eternal rule sigs 
Shorn priest and unkempt politician combine ! 


King James and King William are longin their graves, 

Put o'er them in triumph the green ribbon waves ! 

E’er so through the ages Time's whirligig brings 

Revenge to the Church for all buffets and stings. 

Though William’s Dutch founded this Protestant town 

James's Kelts bid her before Rome bow down ! 

The Democrat now is the Church's trae son, 

AND THE DAY KING JAMES LOST GOTHAM'S MAYOR HAs Won 
J. K. WH. Witieeox, 


se _———- 


— ee — 


ALEXANDER Dumas, Jr., has come out with a card. He 
charges the downfall of the French empire and the unparal 
leled calamities of France to the worse than Babylonian 
profligacy which had existed in France ever since Louis Na 
poleon and Cresarism has been the form of government 
Profligacy of courts and courtiers, nobles and financiers, has 
been a French social evil from all time. Other nations 
have had an occasional monarch who observed the decen 
cies. France boasts but one—Louis XVI.—and his head 
was taken off for being weakly good gut M. Dumas, Jr 
is competent authority on both cause and consequence 
He and his respe' ted parent have done more to break down 
opinion and to make reckless profligacy and unecompromis 
ing selfishness entertaining than any other literary men ol 
the day. But it would seem that the people are opening 
their eyes and tlat the moral dodge pays in politics and lite 
rature. In like manner, f when 


some of our own /iferati, 
Rings fail, appeal to the people and shriek “ Stop thief 
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THE WEEKLY BULLETIN 


PANTARCHY. 


At an early stage of the organization of the Pantarchy, 
when a great variety of important documents and _ pro- 
grammes for future operations were projected, and bearing 
date of January 12, 1860, the following plan of a Universal 
Bureau of Supply and Demand was issued. While it was 
formally drafted under the sanction of an extemporized 
committee, Who consented to give it the shadow of their 
numes, it was not at the time seriously attempted to put the 
plan in operation, It was simply projected or thrown out, 
along with other schemes, for such effects as it might subse 
quently have. The following is the minute made at the 
time of the proceeding: 

At a meeting convened January 12, 1860, at the house of 
KE. F. Underhill (* The Unitary Home’’), 106 East Four- 
teenth street, New York, for the purpose of taking steps LO 
organize, in this city, an institution for the interchange of 
intormation upon all subjects of public and individual in- 
terest, in aid of the intellectual and social advancement of 
the people, and the improvement of their material or busi- 
ness relations and intercourse, the following persons were 
selected as a Board of Directors, with instructions to draft a 
circular explaining, in a clear and intelligible manner, the 
need of such an institution, and the plan of its operation, 
and to solicit sid to enable them to organize and maintain it 
in activity until it can be rendered self-supporting. As the 
advantages of the institution will be shared equally by both 
cexes, and as appeals for aid will be made to women as well 
as men, these facts were regarded as a sufficient reason why 
a portion of the Direction selected should consist of Women: 

Albert Clancy, 1388 West Nineteenth street. 

Mary Chilton, 58 Bond street. 

John Latham, 93 Greene street. 

Mrs. E. B. Andrews, 102 East Fourteenth strect. 

Alpheus Carpenter, 70 Rivington street. 

Miss A. S. Pease, 195 Bowery. 

T. C. Leland, 27 Bond street, 

Mrs. A. C. Latham, 93 Greene strect. 


The Circular below was submitted to this Committee as 
their Report and adopted. It was merely published in letter 
sheets at the time, and distributed freely in the country and 
abroad—attracting little attention directly, although it is 
impossible to say how far it may have proved a suggestion 
or a stimulus of the Labor Bureaus and some other institu- 
tions of asimilar + ler, which have sprung into existence 
since. 

The matter has remained thus in abeyance since, awaiting 
increase of strength in the general movement, to put it in 
operation with the full expansion of the original design. 
Recently, a wealthy woman in this city waited on me, and 
said that she remembers having read this document ; that it 
made a powerful impression on her mind at the time; and 
that she has never wholly abandoned the idea of furnishing 
the capital to inaugurate such an institution. It is at her 
request that the document is now republished. 

The hope is, however, also entertained that the readers of 
WoopnuLt & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY generally will find food 
for reflection in this scheme, which I submitted to a smaller 
circle of readers eleven years ago, and will sketch in their 
minds the existence of a great social arrangement, whereby 
knowledge on every conceivable subject, a trustworthy 
answer to every question, should be conveyed to every city, 
town, village, hamlet and homestead, as readily and easily 
as water or gas is now conveyed to our houses in this great 
city; by which, in other words, mental illumination shall be 
diffused through its appropriate pipes, with as much facility 
as carburetted hydrogen. Nothing short of the immediate 
classifying potency of Universology would be competent to 
distribute all the branches of human affairs and interests in a 
manner adequate to the fullness of this design. 

STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWs. 





CIRCULAR, 


EXPLANATORY OF THE PRINCIPLE, THE NECESSITY AND 
INTERNAL OPERATION OF THE 


UNIVERSAL INTELLIGENCE OFFICE, 


OR 
BUREAU OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


It is well known to all who have thought profoundly, that 
all the operations of Nature are conformed to a certain great 
Principle of Adjustment, which is denominated the Law of 
Supply and Demand. In Social affairs this law is best 
understood in Commerce. Itis known there that a sufficient 
supply of any commodity tends to stimulate the de- 
mand for that commodity, that an active demand tends to 
stimulate production and supply, and that the relative 
alaptation of the demand to the supply and of the supply to 
the demand is that which, in the highest degree, contents all 
parties and is productive of the greatest good. If, in all 
spheres, all legitimate demands could be met by their ap- 
propriate supply, and all needed supplies be brought to their 
point of demand, the adjustment of affairs would be perfect, 
and the highest happiness secured, 

In Commerce, it is an axiom that Supply and Demand 
constantly tend to adjust themselves to each other. So 
much is true, It has not been so clearly perceived, however, 
that, conversely, the adjustment of Supply and Demand, 
however obtained, tends to the perfection ot all Operations, 
stimulating them to the highest practical and useful degree, 
thus quickening the life of society; nor that arrrangements 
can be, so to speak, scientifically devised tor creating this 
adjustment of the two in anticipation of the slow, blind, 
instinctive tendency to adjustment. It has been overlooked, 





In some mensure, that the same principles are equally 
applicable ino all the other affairs oi life as in the aifairs of 
COLMULIETCY, 

We are not, however, entirely without institutions in- 
tended expressly for the exchange of intormation, and for 
the adjustment by that means of supply and demand, in 
advance of the chance operation of the natural tendency to such 
adjustment. The common intelligence office for domestics 
is a good instance of such an institution. Servants wishing 
places and housekeepers wishing help, are by means of this 
sort of intermediation brought directly into relations with 
each other, and by an intelligent device expressly calculated for 
that purpose. ‘The natural tendency to adjustment was in 
operation before intelligence offices existed. Servants did 
get places and housekeepers did get servants, and a certain 
adjustment of the demand and the supply did, in this 
manner, take place, without the intelligence office; but it 
took place in the midst of obstacles and hindrances, and only 
therefore pariially and imperfectly at best. Besides the in- 
telligence offices, the commercial agencies, where information 
respecting the credit and standing of country merchants is 
sola as a commodity, are almost the only instituted thing 
for the mere exchange of knowledge bearing upon business 
or the atlaurs of lite. In commerce at large, the adjustment 
of supply and demand, deemed the greatest of commercial 
principles, is only understood or thought of as a fact, or the 
blind struggle in the nature of things to gain an adjustment or 
equilibrium, unaided by science or design. The opposite or 
reverse action—that of arranging and providjng an adjustment, 
AS AN INSTRUMENT FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF COMMERCE, 
AND OF EVERY DEPARTMENT, OF SOCIAL LIFE, IS WHAT THE 
BUREAU OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND now proposes to secure. 
It proposes, therefore, to apply this higher view of the prin- 
ciple to other than the strictly commercial sphere, and to 
furnish, so far as may be useful and practicable, information 
and advisory assistance to the whole people, upon all sub- 
jects, in relation to which a legitimate demand may exist or 
may be hereatter culled into existence. 

A servant girl can make her application for a place at an 
Intelligence Oifice and procure it at once; but where can the 
stonecutier, the sewing-girl or the teacher of mathematica 
apply for information as to the demand for labor in their 
own calling, or in the failure of that, tor advice in relation 
to entering upon other branches of labor, going to the coun- 
try, etc. ? Where can the student or the author get ready 
and reliable intormation about the state of development, up 
to the latest day, of any given department of science, or a 
list of the works he needs to consult for a particular pur- 
pose’ Where can the stranger in the great city obtain the 
particular information he needs in relation to localities, in- 
stitutions and the methods of business? And so of the 
thousand other daily wants of the community for infor- 
mation and advice. 

The object of the Burean of Supply and Demand is to 
expand ultimately into a great public institution, centrally 
located, with branches in every neighborhood, which, like 
the post-office, shall be the natural resort of the whole peo- 
ple, and which, for a fee of a few cents, enough in the 
agyregate to pay the cost of management, shall communicate 
the intormation wanted by each individual; the different 
subjects being classified and sub-classified down to the neces- 
sary degre of minuteness, and assigned to different sub- 
bureaus or branches of administration. In the beginning, 
the Direction will contine their Operations to some single 
branches of business, and proceed cautiously and experi- 
mentally in testing the application of the principle, guided 
in a great measure by the liberality of the public in supply- 
ing the means. A small house, or a few rooms will be taken 
s0 soon as the means to that extent can be procured, and 
two or three competent persons employed to organize and 
put in operation certain central branches of the fina! design. 
It is intended that the institution should finally pay all its 
own expenses, but that it shall not be a seurce of profit to 
any individual. AJl surplus earnings or donations will be 
strictly applied to extending the plans. The method of 
working being new and untried, a liberal discretion must 
necessarily be left to the Directors, who will aet provision- 
ally until an act of incorporation shall be deemed requisite 
and procured. With the growth of the enterprise, numer- 
ous persons wil! have to be employed, and among them a 
fair proportion of women, who tor the same labor will be 
paid the same prices as men; thus incidentally a step will 
be taken in behalf of equitable wages for women, a reform 
that can be better begun by a public institution than by in- 
dividuals, closely pressed as they are by the rigors of com- 
petition and the laws of trade. 

Among the suljects to which, with the expansion of the 
institution, its uses may secmingly be directed, are informa- 
tion on the state of the murket tor all commodities up to the 
latest advices in all the commercial centres of the world; in- 
formation on the exact condition and real solvency of public 
institutions and incorporated companies, with the clauses 
and limitations of their franchises; on the laws and statutes 
of all countries; information on all houses and lots, ships, 
machinery, stocks of goods, and other property tu be bought, 
sold or rented; on all labor wanted or to be rendered; in- 
formation on all reformatory and benevolent enterprises; on 
scientific subjects and the arts; on the advantages and disad- 
vantages Of all sections of the country and of foreign coun- 
tries for emigrants and settlers; on all organized enterprises 
for emigration and settlements; on all projected improve- 
ments, as railroads, etc.; on all new inventions; oa routes of 
travel; scenery, watering-places and summer resorts; sani- 
tary and educational establishments in city and country ; 
arrival and departure of all public conveyances; amuse- 
ments, lectures, places of worship, etc., etc., etc. New and 
unthought-of uses in infinite variety will also undoubtedly 
be unfolded to our minds with the practical operation of the 
principle when it reaches the large scale. 

The attention of the public at large will not be immedi- 
ately drawn to this incipient movement. This circular will 
be placed in the hands of such individuals as, from their in- 
terest in general progress and their known liberality, can, it 
is hoped, be relied upon to aid ip the development of what 
the directors and their friends believe to be an important 
and practical idea. From such pecuniary aid will be solicit- 
ed to begin operations, and the matter be gradually brought 
before the great public in proportion as its practical develop- 
ment shall advance. As the project relates also to the whole 
country, and will give information by letter as well, philan- 
thrapists and reformers in the country and abroad will per- 
haps feel equally disposed to contribute their assistance. 
The rooms of the institution will serve at once as a place of 
resort for all such persons, and for their interchange of 
friendly greetings when in the city. 

(1.) The scheme may be as well, or perhaps better, inau- 
gurated as a private enterprise and for profit; or it might be 
taken On as a governmental cabinet affair. 





[From the N. Y. World, July 19.} 


UNIVERSOLOGY AND THE SCIENCES. 


NOTES ON MR. JOHN FISKE’S TENTH SUPPLEMENTARY LEC- 


TURE AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


To the Editor of the World: 


Sik—So much is being done by ordinary scientists toward 
bringing back the state of scientific theory from pure monism 
and physicism to the equal recognition of dualism and meta- 
physicism that ordinarily I find it only necessary for me to 
wait, and to rest assured that the ground will be completely 
prepared for the intervention of universology at the right 
time as the grand reconciliation. By monism (unismal) is 
meant that all things in the universe have one common 
source or basis of being; that there is no doubleness or op- 
positeness, therefore, in the essential constitution of things; 
and by physicism (materialism) is meant the additional prop- 
osition that matter is this Common source or ground of be- 
ing; whence it results, finally, that mind and all so-called 
metaphysical entities are merely phenomena or appearances 
of matter. 

Idealism reverses this order. It is monismal still, or ad- 
mits of but one ground of being, but aflirms that the idea of 
being is that ground, and that matter is phenomenal merely 
—the practical outworking or realization of the idea. 

Dualism (duismal theory) aflirms, on the contrary, two op- 
posite grounds of being—matter and mind—and that these 
LWO are, as it were, Counter-working each other. 

Physical science and scientists favor monism and physi- 
cism (or materialism), and that has been of late the popular 
and apparently triumphant doctrine in the scientific world— 
since Comte especially. Haeckel is the most recent and 
stanchest exponent of this phase of sciento-philosophiy. 

Metaphysics, including ontology, theology and psychol- 
ogy, have in part favored idealism pure ana simple, the op- 
posite moni-im, which affirms idea or spiritual entity as the 
sole basis or ground of being; but more have favored dual- 
ism, or the existence of two opposite grounds. Metaphysics 
have of late been depressed under the boastful assumptions 
and seeming triumphs of the physical school. 

Universology affirms the rightfulness of each and all of 
these several views as aspects merely, or modes of locking at 
the subject. It affirms that the whole ground may be cov- 

ered by passing from matter up to mind and making mind a 
mere function of mat'ter; or inversely, by passing irom mind 
(idea, spirit) outward and downward to matter—the two- 
toldness of monism; or that it may be covered by assuming 
the two grounds—dualism—and fastening our attention 
mainly on the relation and the echoing or analogous devel- 
opment between them. Universology assumes, therefore, 
that monism and dualism stand upon an equal basis of right ; 
that each is only an aspect or mode of viewing the subject, 
as legitimate as the other; and that the hinging complexity 
of these two is a third and a new aspect, which is the larger 
and inclusive truth of the subject and needs its own special 
naming, which is trinism, or the spirit of three; for since 
monism or upism is derived from one and dualism or duism 
from two, that which unites and reconciles them both should 
be derived from three. 

The first and simplest opposition between these doctrines 
is that between physicism, the primary monism (one), and 
idealism, the other monism (other one—not yet two). 

Comte laid the orderly foundation of physical monism. 
In ascending the scale of the sciences he denied the exist- 
ence ot the possibility even of ascience of psychology or of 
the mind as such, or as elaborated by an introspective analy- 
sis of the mental states. 

This sweeping tallacy carried with it almost the whole 
scientific world proper for the time, and has threatened to 
overwhelm and extinguish the whole idealistic and meta- 
physical school. It is for the return from this swing of the 
pendulum for which I said in the beginning of this article I 
was patiently waiting. It is the physicists themselves who 
are now swinging back. 

Lewes, a disciple of Comte, first ventured to dissent from 
the dictum of the master, and claimed for psychology the 
place of « distinct branch of biology, with which Comte had 
indiscriminately confounded it. Spencer went an additional 
step, and vindicated, by clear definitions and demonstira- 
tions, the right of psychology to occupy the place of a dis- 
tinct science. 

Now comes Mr. Fiske, who corroborates Lewes and Spen- 
cer, and not only claims a distinct place tor psychology, but 
vindicates the claim of such thinkers as Hobbes, Locke, 
Leibnitz, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Herbert and Hartley, and 
especially of the elder Mill, tothe rank of great scientists. 
He even says, “ while psychology isa science clearly dis- 
tinct from biology, dealing with phenomena which may be 
classed as supra-organic, and using introspective observation 
as one of its main implements of inquiry, it is more than any 
other an absolutely independent science; and us he adds 
elsewhere that “ mind seems to be the highest torm of life,’’ 
it results that this discarded science of the mind, ‘‘ supra- 
organic” (a new word for supernatural), and * using intro- 
spective observation as one ofits main implements of in- 
quiry,” is the highest inthe rank inthe hierarchy of the 
sciences as compared by these scientists themselves, 

But Mr. Fiske has still to have his fling at metaphysics, 
drawing for that purpese an inaccurate line of demarcation. 
It is true that the term metaphysics has been vaguely and 
variously employed, and may have sometimes been applied 
to mere ontology (the inquiry into the nature and laws of 
being itself), but more frequently psychology, of which, 
again, school-logic is a branch, is only a branch itself of met- 
aphysics, and we may also with equal propriety include 
mathematics in metaphysics, for, as De Quincey righUy 
says, the mathematics have not a leg to stand upon if you 
remove their foundation in logic. 

Ontology, psychology, logic and mathematics are in fact 
mere branches of metaphysics—as that which is after or be- 

rond the domain of the senses. All of these Mr. Fiske read- 
ily now admits as fields of science,except ontology, to which 
he confines his use of the term metaphysics. He and all 
others will have to yieid the ground here also, and return to 
the full acceptance of metaphysics in all its senses, 

It is assumed by Comte, and still by Mr. Fiske, that the 
whole of ontology is concerned with the one question of 
the very essence, or of the substance and cause of being it- 
self. This is quite as absurd as it would be to assume that 
all the physical sciences are concerned with the one ques- 
tion of what matter is in itself—whereas that is the mere ul- 
timate limit of either science, and of course gives negative 
results. 
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Ontology, and so metaphysics, in that limited sense which | 
Inaukes the two synonymous,* is, on the contrary, the whole 
immense science of the necessary @ priert and universal laws 
of being, which, it may be added, are no more inscrutable 
than the laws of ordinary phen¢ na. Ontology has been 
defined as the science of the attributes and cenditions of be- 
ing in general, not of being in any given circumstances, not 
as physical, or mathematical, or psychical, but as being— 
that is to say, as the science of our highest abstractions and 
yeneralizations; and it is obvious that we must always have 
or aim at such a science. Universology is in a new and more 
determinate sense that science. 

But exactly the avenue to the domain of this science in its 
higher perfection, the door through which universology 
enters, is momentarily thrown open by Mr. Fiske, expound- 
ing Spevcer on psychology; and to point this out is the ob- 
ject of this article. This science is still more independent 
in kind and higher in rank than psychology. 

These writers have now discriminated: 1. Nervous physi- 
ology, Which is concerned with facts material at one ex- 
tremity and mental at the other, but all the terms of which 
fe within the organism. “ Even though the relation with 
which we are dealing,’ says Mr. Spencer, “ is that between 
a nervous change and a fecling, it is still not a psychological 
relation so long as the feeling 1s regarded merely as connected 


existence lying outside the organism.” 

2. Objective psychology, wuich, inspects the indications of 
mind in others, extending, as when we compare “ the men- 
tal processes observed or inferred in civilized children, in 
adult barbarians, and in the lower animals, down to these 
humble organisms in which the phenomena of intelligence 
tirst become differentiated from the phenomena of organic 
life.’ Phrenology, if admitted, would enter here. 

3. Psychology, the science of the evolution of mind, or of 
the gradual unfolding of the mental faculties, in Time. 

4. Psychology proper, by the aid of subjective introspec- 
tion. Mr. Fiske, quoting Spencer, says: “ The thing contem- 
plated is now a totally different thing. It is not the connec- 
tion between the internal phenomena, nor is it the connection 
between the external phenomena, but it is the connection 
between these two connections. A psychological proposi- 
tion is necessarily compounded of two propositions, of which 
the oue concerns the subject [the internal self], and the 
other concerns the object [the outer world], and cannot be 
expressed Without the four terms which these two proposi- 
tions imply. The distinction may be best displayed by sym- 
bols. Suppose that A and B are two related manifestations 
in the environment [the outer world], say the color and 
taste of a fruit; then so long as we contempiate that relation 
by itself, or as associated with other external phenomena, 
we are occupicd with a portion of physical science. Now, sup- 
pose that X and Y are the sensations produced by this pecu- 
linr light which the fruit reflects and by the chemical action 
of the juice on the palate; then, so long as we study the 
action of the light on the retina and optic centres [relation 
ot A to X], and consider how the juice sets up in the 
other centres a nervous Change known as sweetness [relation 
ot B to Yj], we are occupied with facts belonging to 
|nervous}| physiology. But we pass into the domain of psychol- 
OY the moment we Fguire how there comes to exist within the Or- 
Fi tex ad ve lation hetipeen X and Y that in £0IN€ Way or other 
corresponds to the relation between A and B. Psychology w ex- 
cl siwe ly concerned with this eonnection—A Band X Fr? it has to 
ife¥ stegate ts natu re, its Origen and its meaning.” — Spencer, 
Psychol. I1., 182.) 

I have italicized this important statement of Mr. Spencer 
to mark and emphasize its erronecousness, Up to this point 
these discriminations of the different domains of science are 
clear, correct and invaluable. Here, however, at the defini- 
tion of [subjective] psychology, it is not psychology at all, 
us distinguished from ontology, which Mr. Spencer is detin- 
ing, butit is ontology itself. ‘his will appear on slight in- 
spection. 

If the relation between A and B is a portion of physical 
science, then that between X and Y is a portion of physical 
science (psychology proper as it should have been defined), 
or of the science of mind as such, introspectively observed; 
and the relation between A and X, or the other between B 
and Y,is a portion of the nervous physiology transitional 
between physical and psychical science; and, fivally, the 
analogical relation between the relation of A and Band the 
relation of X and Y, or between physical and psychical rela- 
tions, is not psychology any more than it is physical science, 
but it is exactly ontology; and, when scientifically exactified 
by working equally from botu ends, and made into the defi- 
nite science ol universal relutions, it is the new science of 
universology. 

[t is, in other words, the science of universal analogy, pri- 
marily that of the analogy between the relations of physical 
awd the relations of psychical phenomena, the connection be- 
tiveen two sets of Connections, as echoing in pre-established 
lhurmony to each other. 

The demonstratiou is complete here if we reflect that Mr. 
Spencer bas wholly omitied in his account of the mutter to 
tind any place for the relation between X and Y, 

It is true that psychology presupposes and implies corre- 
spouding sets of external or objective relations (in the outer 
world), and it is this circumstance which has obscured the 
analysis to the perception of Mr. Spencer, But those ex 
ternal relutions enter into this study of the mind by intro- 
spection, implicitly only; and just the same is the case with 
the relation between that exterior set of relations and the in- 
ternal set which is being directly inspected. It is also im- 
plicitly present merely, pot explicitly considered. When we 
explicate or abstract it and make it the field of our scientific 
consideration, we enter upon the fieid of the still higher sci- 
ence, 

Ontology is again defined to be ‘‘ the science of being as 
being; that is, nut the science of any particular being or 
beings, such as animals or vegetables, lines or numbers, but 
the science of being in its general and common attributes. 
There is a scicnee of matter and there is a science of mind, 
but metaphysics [ontology] 1s the science of being as com- 
mon to both.” (C'Fieming’s Vocabuiary of Philosophy 
versus Metaplysits.’’) 

Is there in the first place anything absurd in there being 
such a science. Is it notin fact presumable, if not self- 
evident, that there must be such a science covering the 
conumon riytimical relationship between matter and mind, 
and between all the different sets of phenomena in the 
universe. 

In the next place, Mr, Spencer's definition of psychology 
proper, the science Of mind, makes it occupy, as already 
stated, precisely this domain of intervention between mind 

** There is a acience of principles (laws! and causes, of the prin- 
ciples of being and knowing. fu this view of it ontology corresponde 

















with metaphysics Miemings Vocabulary of Philosophy versus Ontology. 


and the outer world. It is at least incongruous, if not indeed 
somewhat absurd to detine the science of mind as the science 
of that which intervenes between the mind and something 
else, 

The true realm of psychology is the relations of the 
phenomena of the mind itself, among themselves or with 
each other; not the relations of those phenomena with an- 
other and foreign set of phenomena. 

The illustration may be aided by the following diagram 
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It is not, however, in any sense disparaging to Mr. 
Spencer that he should have overlooked the additional 
ditferentiation here requisite to render his classification com- 
plete. There is a special cause just alluded to which 
conduces to this confusion of ideas until it is eliminated. 
Tnis is that two foreign sets of phenomena are indeed 
involved in the phenomena of the mind. First, the pheno- 
mena of the outer or objective world, the physical science, 
and then the relational set which intervenes between that 
outer set and the set of mental phenomena as such—the 
ontological science domain. But while present with their 
influence, these two other sets of phenomena and their 
relations are only so by implication, and not explicitly, or 
as subjects then under co sideration, 

Precisely a similar difficulty occurs and has to be guarded 
against by Mr. Fiske in the course of this leeture. He 
says: ‘It is true, as the last lecture showed us, that biology 
also presupposes a reference to phenomena outside the 
organism, the very definition of life being the continual 
adjustment of internal relations to external relations. * * * 
We see here the difficuity of sharply demarcating adjacent 
provinces of nature. Nevertheless there is a broad distine- 
tion, though not a sharp one,” etc. So here there is a broad 
distinction and an all-important one, if not a sharp one, 
between the domain of psychology proper, the science of the 
mind, as such, and ontology (philosophy or universology), of 
the science of the universal relations of phenomena in all 
spheres, and primarily only of the relations of the set of 
relations between ma'crial phenomena with those of the set 
of the relations between mental phenomena. 

STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
| + 

A lady in California sent me a very sweet poem, entitled 
‘* Laureola,” which I intended to publish, but by some un.- 
toward happening or other I have mislaid the poem, together 
with her letter and address. Will she have the goodness to 
remit another copy, with such further account of herself 
and of the poem as she may feel prompted to give. 
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REPLY TO CRITICISM. 


Dr. Edwin Leigh sends me the advance sheets of Mr. 
Parkhurst’s Phonetic Ploughshare, which contains a review 
of nly Primary Synopsis of Undine rsvlogy and Alwuto, with 
the courteous request that J will examine it and make any 
suggestions. The review shows that Mr. Parkhurst has 
really studied the *‘ Synopsis,’’ and in a good measure mas- 
tered its details. It also shows, however, that he has not 
seized the profounder metaphysical meaning of the three 
fundamental principles upon which the new science and the 
new language rests. 

Mr. Parkhurst has, it seems, himself entertained the idea 
of devising or discovering 4 universal language. He says: 

‘In 1845 I became satisfied that no existing language was fit for a sci- 
entific and universal language, and I constracted the basis of a new lan- 
guage, which I termed Noophony, or mind-speaking. On my way to 
Washington to introduce Phonography in Congressional reporting, I 
called on Stephen Pearl Andrews in New York, the leading phonetician 
in this country, and in our conversation stated to him these facts. He 
informed me that he was then contemplating, or engaged in construct- 
ing such a language, and J think as a part of a universal science. For 
more than twenty years he has been engaged upon that work, and at last 
has published a Primary Synopsis of that universal science or Univer. 
sology, and of that universal language, which he terms Alwato, intended 
to introduce his Basic Outline of Universology. But his Introduction 
needs itself to be introduced; and I therefore present, in a coudensed 
tabular form, some of its general principles.” 

After this, and intimating that he turned his investiga- 
tions aside into other channels when he found me so en- 
gaged; and after stating and illustrating Unism, Duism, and 
Trinism; he questions the fundamental character of these 
principles, and thinks that some modifications of the philos- 
ophy will have to be made. He thinks (and rightly too) that 
four, five, six, ete., are also ruling numbers in certuain 
spheres. He alludes also to what seem to him to be incon- 
gruilies. 

All of this misunderstanding is incidental to a mere pre- 
liminary presentation ot the new science and language. I 
am greatly tempted to review Mr. Parkhurst and answer his 
objections in detail, but cannot afford the space. 

I repeat, however, that Mr. Parkhurst, while an acute 
and even microscopic observer, an excellent phonetician, 
and a man of almost unparalleled industry and devotion to 
science, has as yet failed to get the metaphysics of these 
three leading principles into his theught. 

It 1s not meant that the superficial and obvious universe is 
everyWhere disiributed in series of three terms each—nor 
that scries do not abound measured by all the leading num- 
bers. J¢ is meant that the first contrast is between One and 
Two, and that the first reconci/iation of that contrast is in 
Three—and that these relations underlie er ry other and more 





complex distribution. For instance, Mr. Parkhurst instances 
North, South, East aod West, as a cosmical distribution in 
which the number Four prevails. What the critic has not 
here perceived is that this four is a double Two, and that 
each of these Twos has its own Trine, which last fact is the 
very point which escapes attention; thus if North and South 
be taken as one set—if, then, we plant our thought at the 
north pole, for instance—that mere station or point, from 
from which departure is to arise, is Unismal (related to unit or 
point), and the South as departing or ditlerentiated from this 
is Duismal—the Polar opposite of the former position (the 
North). Or we may reverse this order, and go first to the 
South, which will then be Unismal, and then the North will 
be Duismal (df or dis-fer-entiation), 

But having before us these two opposites (in either order), 
they are factors or hulves, as it were, of a complex idea, the 
whole, which is constituted by the hinge-wiseness of these 
two factors or halves. This whole or hingewise idea is (still 
not East and West at all) but Norru-anp-Sourn, or the 
whole Meridian, or rather azis--the poles or extremities of 
which point diametrically away from each other out into 
space, and, at the same time, diametrically into each other 
toward the centre, at the equator—in an idcal hingewise- 
ness, therefore, of relationship—the more complex and often 
the more important idea of the three. It is this which is 
meant by Trinism, and it is this set of compound or hinge- 
wise ideas for which I have said existing thinking and lan- 
guages have for the most part provided no words or terms; 
and that it is because the prevalent mentation of humanity 
has been hitherto simplistic and not composite. There is the 
same difference between simple and compound thinking 
which there is between mere tools and machinery with its 
double action and its *‘ cut-off.” 

It is the same with the cross-line, equatorial, from East to 
West. Fix your East where you will as point of departure, 
and it is Unisinal, and the departing West is then opposite 
and Duismal, and the whole line with its twofoldness recon- 
ciled in a new and peculiar kind of unity is Trinismal. 

But, again, if the North-and-South line (already Trinis- 
mal) be taken as a base line with which to compare the East- 
and-West line (already Trinismal) as crossing, diverging and 
ditferentiated from it, the base line will be Unismal and the 
other Duismal, and their combination into the whole quad- 
ratic arrangement (a double two, each two carried up to 
three) as a compound unity is the higher Trinism of this 
higher order of complexity. And so all things in the Un- 
verse are built up by merely new repetitions and echoings of 
these three Primordial Principles. 


And, again, it isnot merely that they are so, but that of 


necessity they must be so. Mr, Parkhurst and nobody else can 
conceive himself, or conceive that a God could conceive, of 
any other plan on which things could be built. Everything 
has to have a Aaif, and then an opposite half, and then these 
two halves united in the wile. 


Let us take another case. Mr. Parkhurst instances the 
five senses as a case in Which Nature has modulated in the 
Number Five. True, but two of these senses are of a com- 
mon character—Touch and Taste—called by Fourier cen 
crete, really Unismal, the Unism branching into a subordi- 
nate division; and two are of another common characiter— 
Sight and Hearing—called by Fourier abstract, really Duis- 
mal—the Duism branching also; and the whole common 
ground of sense, reproduced in the combination of all the 
senses, is then Trinismal. Thejsense of Smell centering the 
others, but feeblest of all—the mere sniff or breath of a sense 
—is an instance of what I call Sesquism (one-and-half, a 
feeble, intermediative half-trinism), which is always present 
in some ghostly degree (as we say ‘the odor of sanctity ”) 
between the Unism and the Duism. 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWs. 


A TEXAS WOMAN has been and roasted her husband or 
her lover, the name does not matter. Husbands are always 
lovers, The exchanges are rampant over the horrid cruelty. 
It was fiendish. Soit was. Who changed a woman into a 
fiend? The unmerciful whipping she had received at the 
hands of the half-cooked party is a matier so much of 
course that it is not even considered in the light of a prov- 
ocation. She should have taken it patiently and trusted to 
society and public sympathy, But she thought her own way 
more to the purpose. Building up a fire under a man's bed 
when he is haft drunk, and then setting light to it and turn- 
ing the key on him, is not certainly to be recommended as a 
mild alterative treatment; but it is a form of moral suasion 
likely to cure green-cow-hiding propensities. 
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Tue Globe announces that it is filed for reference in the 
British Museum, London; in the Imperial Library (now 
Bibliotheque de la Republique), Paris; in the Chamber of 
Deputies, Madrid; and wherever else politicians and mer 
chants most do congregate. We have used the Globe's list, 
and the curators of the several institutions also keep the 
WEEKLY on file, all but the Imperial Library at Berlin. 
Kaiser William has directed the files of the WEEKLY to be 
kept at the palace, under lock and key. Besides the Glole's 
list, the Werek.y is on file at the chief mandarin’s oflice, 
Pekin; in the Grand Lama's library at Ladhak; and in the 
refreshment rooms of the Great Central of Asia Railroad, in 
the desert of Kobi. It is translated regularly into twelve 
hundred and seventeen dialects, besides Alwato 
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INTERVIEW WITH KARL MARX, THE HEAD 
LINTERNATIONALE 
REVOLT OF LAROR AGAINST CAPITAL—THE TWO FACES OF 


LSINTERNATIONALE TRANSFORMATION O1 


IN THE 


SOc nT Y 


iTS PROGRESS UNITED 


~ | 


\TES 


From the New York World. |} 
Fesaler 


LONDON, Juiy 
You have asked me to find out something about the Inter- 
national Association, and I bavetricd to do so. The enter 
prise is a difficult one just now. London is indisputably the 
headquarters of the association, but the English people loive 


got a scare, and smell international in everything us King 
James smelt gunpowder after the famous wet . The con- | 
sciousness of the society has naturally increased with the | 
suspiciousness of the public; and if those who guide it have 


au secret to keep, they are of 
secret well. 


the stamp of men who keep a 
I have called on two of their leading members, 
talked with i 


have one freely, and I here give you the su 
stance of my conversation. | have satisfied myselt of one 
thingy, that it is a society of ge auine workingmen, <~ that 


i 
(> | 


b- 
| Without aeons as well as public 


these workmen are directed by social and political theories | 


of another class. One man whom I saw, a leading member 
of the council, was sittisg at his workmans bench during 
our interview, and left off talking to me from time to time 


to receive a complaint, delivered in po couricous tone, 


one of the many little masters in the neighborhood who em.- | 


ployed him. I have heard this same 
speeches in public inspircd in every passage with the ener: 
of hate toward the classes that call themselves his rule: 
understood the speeches atter this glimpse at the dome 'stic 
life of the orator. He must have felt that he had brains 
enough to have organized a working government, and 
here he was obliged to devote his life to the most revoltin 
task work of a mechanical profession. He was proud and 
sensitive, and yet at every turn he had to return a bow for a 
grunt and a smile for a command that stood on about the 
sume level in the scale of civility with a huntsman’s « 
hisdog. This mun helped me toa elimpse of one side 
the nature of the international, the result of 

LABOR AGAINST CAPITAL, 
of the workman who produces against the middle-man who 
enjoys. Here was the hand that would smite hard when the 
time came, and as to the head that plans, [ think I saw that 
too, in my interview with Dr. Karl Marx. 

‘Dr. Karl Marx is a German doctor of philosophy, with a 
German brcadth of knowledge derived both from observa- 
tion of the living world and trom books. 1 should conclude 
that he has never been a worker in the ordinary sense of the 
term. His surroundings and appearance are those of a well- 
to-do man of the middle class. The drawing-room 
which 1 was ushered on the night of the interview would 


have formed very comfortable quarters for a thriving stock- | 


broker who bad made his competence and was now begin- 
ning to make his fortune. 
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plot at all—that anything happened that was not the legiti- 
| mate #9 t of the circumstances of the moment ; or the plot 


rranted, 1 demand 

International Association. 
k.—The presence in the 

members of the association. 
Dr. M. 


the proofs of the 


slight one, 


{ should not be surprised, 
uy down the 

another explanation. 
de by the workmen 


’ . . . ; 
Pone settin 
\ 
pia 


whole insurrection to their account. 
The insurrection’ in 


of Paris. 
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sti but the ablest of the workmen happen also to be 

. members of the International Association. Yet the associ- | 

ation, as such, may be in no way responsible for their 
action. 

t.—It will seem otherwise tothe world. People talk of | 


/secret instructions from London, and even grants of mone y. 


it | 


Can e affirmed that the alleged openness of the associa- 
tion’s proceedings precludes all secrecy of communication ? 
Dr. M.- 
agencies? But to talk of | 
secret instruction from London, as of 
of taith and morsls from some centre of Papal domination 
and rigue, is Wholly to misconceive the nature of the In- 
This would imply a centralized form of gov- 
‘the International, whercas the real form is design- 
edly that which gives the greatest play to local energy and 
independence. In fact the International is not properly a 
eovernment for the working class at all. It is a bond of 
nion rather than a controlling force, 
R.—And of union to what end? 
Dr. M.—the economical emancipation of 
Class by the conquest of political power. The use of that 
litical power to the attainment of social ends. Itis neces- 
ary that our aims should be thus comprehensive to include 
every form of working class activity. To have made them 
| of a special character would have been to adapt them to the 
needs of one section—one nation of workmen alone. But 
' how could all men be asked to unite to further the objects 
ofatew. To have done that the association must have for- 
ed its title of International. The association does not 


inti 


} 
tien: il, 


the working 


os 


US 
al 
a! 


fictute the form of political movements; it only requires 
t pledge as to their end. It is a network of affiliated 
societics spreading all over the world of labor. In each 
| pert of the world some special aspect of the problem pre- 
| sents itself}, and the workmen there address themselves to 
-its consideration in their own way. Combinations among 
workmen cannot be absolutely identical in detail in New- 


| castle 


and in Bircelona, in London and in Berlin. In Eng- 


land, for instance, the way to show political power lies open 


to 


} 
I 


Into | 


It was comfort personified, the | 


apartment of a man of taste and of easy means, but with | 


nothing in it peculiarly characteristic of its owner, A fine 
album of Rhine views on the table, however, gave a clue to 
his nationality. 1 peered cautiously into the vase on the 
side-table for a bomb. I sniffed for petroleum, but the sme!] 
was the smell of roses. I crept back stealthily to my seat, 
and ne is awaited the worst. 

‘has entered and grected me cordially, snd we are sit- 
ting f ice to face. Yes, I am tete-a-tete with the 
incarnate, with the real founder and guiding spirit of the In- 
ternational Socie ty, With the author © of the address in which 


iment it 
| ASS1 


revolution | 


capital was told that if it warred on labor it must expect to | 


have its house burned down about its ears—in a word, with 
the 
APOLOGIST FOR THE COMMUNE. 

of Paris. Do you remember the bust of Socrates ? the man 
who died rather than profess his belief in the Gods of the 
time—the man with the fine sweep of profile for the fore- 
head running meanly at the end into a little snub, curled-up 
feature, tke a bisected pothook, that formed the nose. 
Take this bust in your mind’s eye, color the beard black, 
dashing it here and there with puffs of gray ; 
thus made on a portly body of the middle height, and the 
Doctor is before you. 
the face, and you might be in the company of a born vestry- 
man. Reveal the essential feature, the immense brow, 
you know at once that you have to deal with that most 
formidable of all composite individual forces—a dreamer 
who thinks, a thinker who dreams. 

I went straight to my business, The world, 
seemed to be in the dark about the International, 
very much, but not 


I said, 
hating it 
able to say clearly what thing it hated. 


the working class. Insurrection would be madness 
where peacetul agitation would more swittly and surely 
do the work. In France a hundred laws of repression 
and a mortal antagonism between classes seem to necessi- 
taie the violent solution of social war. The choice of 
that solution the affair of the working classes of that 
country. ‘the International does not presume to dictate 
in the matter and hardly to advise. But to every move- 
xecords its sympathy and its aid within the limits 


is 


gned by its own laws. 
i.—And what is the nature of that aid? 
Dr M.—To give an example, one ot the commonest forms 
of the movement for emancipation is that of strikes. 


Formerly, when a strike took place in one country it was 
defeated by the imporiation of workmen from another. The 
International has nearly stopped all that. It receives in- 
formation of the intended strike, it spreads that informa- 
tion among its members, who at once see that for them 
the scat of the struggle must be forbidden ground. The 
mastirs are thus left alone to reckon with their men. In 
most cases the men require no other aid than that. Their 
own subscriptions or those of the societies to which they are 
more immediate ly affiliated supply them with funds, but 
should the pressure upon them become too heavy and the 


Set 


| strike be one of which the association approves, their necessi- 


Clap the bead | 
| conditions. 
Throw avail over the upper part of | 


} 


and | 
luxury. 


Some, who professed to have peered further into the gloom | 


than their neighbors, declared that they 
sort of Janus figure with a fair, 
one of its faces, 
scowl. Would he light up the 
the theory dwelt. 

The professor laughed, chuckled a little I fancied, at the 
thought that we were so frighte ned of him. ‘' There is no 
mystery to clear up, dear sir, 
form of the Hans Breitmann dialect, * 
aystery of human stupidily in those who perpetually ignore 
the fact that our association is a public one, and that the 
fullest reports of its proceedings are published for all who 
care to read them. You may buy our rules for a penny, and 
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he began, in a very polished | 8 
except perhaps the | 


a shilling laid out in pamphlets will teach you almost as | 


much about us as we know ourselves, 

R.—Almost—yes, perhaps so; but will not the something 
[ shall not know constitute the all important reservation. 
To be quite frank with you, and to put the case as it strikes 
an outside observer, 
you must mean something more than the ignorant 
of the multitude. And it still pertinent to 
after what you have told me, what the 
Ss ciety ? 

Dr. M.—You have only to look 
which it is composed—workmen. 

R.—- Yes, but the soldier need be no exponent of the state- 
craft that sets him in motion. I know of your 
members, and I cin believe that they are 
which conspirators are made. Besides, a secret shared by a 
million men would be no seeret at all. But what if these 
were only the instruments in the hands of a bold, and, I 
hope you will forgive me for adding, not over scrupulous 
conclave, 

Dr. M.—There is nothing to prove it. 

R.—The last Paris insurrection ? 
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ies are supplied out of the common purse. By these means 
a strike of the cigar-makers of Barcelona was brought to 
a victorious issue the other day. But the society has no 
interest in strikes, though it supports them under certain 
It cannot possibly gain by them in a pecu- 
niary point of view, but it may easily lose. Let us sum 
it all up in a word. The working classes remain poor 
amid the increase of wealth, wretched amid the increase of 
Their material privation dwarfs their moral as 
well as their physical stature. They cannot rely on others 
fora remedy. It has become then with them an imperative 
necessity to take their own case in hand. They must re- 
ise the relations between themselves and the capitalists and 
landlords, and that means they must transform society. 

This is the general end of every known workmep’s organ- 
land and labor le agues, trade and fnendly societies, 
stores and co operative production are but 
meaus toward it. ‘To establish a perfect solidarity between 
organizations is the business of the International As- 
‘jation. Its influence is beginning to be felt everywhere. 
Two papers spread its views in Spain, three in Germany, the 
same number in Austria and in Holland, six in Be ‘Igium, and 
six in Switzerland. And now that I have told you what the 
International is you may, perhaps, be in a position to fourm 
yoru own opinion as to its pretended plots. 

R.—And Mazzini, is he member of your body? 

Dr. Marx (aughing)— Ah, no. We should have made but 
little progress if We had not got beyond the range of his 
ideas. 

R.—You surprise me. I should certainly bave thought 
that he represented most advanced views. 


Dr. M.—He represents nothing better than the old idea of 
a middle-class republic. We seek no part with the middle 
cluss. He hes fallen as far to the rear of the modern move- 


mentas the German professors, who, nevertheless, are still 
considered in Europe as the apostles of the cultured democ- 
ratisin of the future. They were so at one time—before ’48, 
when the German middle class, in the Englis sh 

scarcely attained its proper development. But 
rone over bodily to the reaction, and the 
proletariat knows them no more, 

R.- Some people have thought they saw signs of a pos- 
itivist clement in your organizauon, 

Dr. M.—No such thing. We have positivists among us, 
our body who work as well. But this is 
not by virtue of their philosophy, which will have nothin 
to do with popular government, as we understand it, — 
Which seeks only to put a new hierarchy in place cf the 
old one. 

R.—It seems to me, then, that the leaders of the new in- 
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participation in it of 
communal body of so many 
| -Then it was a plot of the Freemasons, too, for 
| their share in the work as individuals was by no means a 
indeed, to find the 
Paris | 


The ablest of the 
/ workmen must necessarily have been its leaders and admin- 


-What association ever formed carried on its work | 


decrees in the matter | 


— 


irstly the proof that there was any | ternational movement have had to form a philosophy as well 


as an association for themselves. 

Dr. M.—Precisely. It is hardly likely, 
we could hope to prosper in our war against capital if we 
derive our tactics, say from the political economy of Mill 
He has traced one kind of relationship between labor and 
capital. We hope to show that it is possible to establish 
| another. 
| hk.—And the United States ¥ 
| Dr. M.—The chief centres of our activity are for the 
| present among the old societies of Europe. Many circum 
stances have hitherto tended to present the labor problem 
from assuming an all absorbing importance in the United 
| States. But they are rapidly disappearing, and it is rapidly 
‘coming to the front there with the growth, as in Europe, of a 
laboring class distinct from the rest of the community and 
divorced from capital. 

R.—It would seem that in this country the hoped for 
solution, whatever it may be, will be attained without the 
violent means of revolution. The English system of agitat 
ing by platform and press until minoritics become converted 
| into — s is a hopeful sign. 

Dr. M.—I am not so sanguine on that point as you. The 
English middle class has always shown itself willing enough 
to accept the verdict of the majority, so long as it enjoyed 
the monopoly of the voting power. But mark me, 
soon as it finds itself outvoted on what it considers vital 
questions we shall see here a new slave-owner’s war. 

I have here given you as well as I can remember them the 
heads of my conversation with this remarkable man. | shall 
leave you to form your own conclusions. Whatever may be 
said for or against the probability of its complicity with the 
movement of the Commune we may be assured that in the 
International Association the civilized world. has a new 
power in its midst with which it must soon come to a reck- 
oning for good or ill. R. LANDOR. 
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Everybody prates of the wonders of the present age of the 
world, and yet it may be doubted whether any of us half 
estimate its really marvelous character. Every age, objects 
some captious reader, or some discontented pessimist, is a 
great age to those that live in it, just as everybody’s own 
country is the greatest of all countries, or as every mother’s 
baby is the finest baby that ever was born. But there are 
some people whose cosmopolitanism has so far outgrown 
their mere blind patriotism that they become very com 
petent judges of the relative merits of different countries; 
and, in the name of us, have arrived where we Can look al 
the characters of the diffurent ages of the world with a simi- 
lar kind of acquired partiality transcending any 
childish prejudice in favor of our own times. 

Believing that we speak as philosophers, and from some- 
thing like this sublime point of acquired indifference, or, at 
least, of competent impartiality, we must still regard this 
latter half of the nineteenth century as the most 
tinguished speck in the world’s history. There is, we 
believe, a hundred times more mental activity at this time in 
the world at large than at any previous period; and events 
are pregressing in a proportionately rapid ratio. It is an 
error to suppose that evolution in anything always takes 
place at the same even rate. Nature has her grand climac 
terics as well as the long reaches of regular progression; her 
births and deaths, as well as gestation and the lifetime of 
the individual. 


merely 


dis- 


is 


And this precise age in the world is, if we are not wholly 
mistaken, pre-eminently an epoch, a turning point of destiny 
in the affairs of mankind, a grand climacteric 
society. 

Physically, but in respect to man, the world is undergoing, 
just at this nick of time, in several respects, the greatest 
changes it has ever undergone or can ever undergo; the tran- 
sition from the fragmentary and imperfect state to that which 
is integral and complete. 

Notably, in physical geography we are just solving the 
last problems, finding the sources of the Nile, laying open 
the closed frontiers of China and Japan and the hidden 
secrets of Central Africa, and searching the North Polar) 
Sea. Every ocean is already navigated, every continent and 
island familiarized to our acquaintanceship. A labor that 
has thus occupied the race of man for five or ten thousand 
years, demanding the greatest sacrifices and the most strenu- 
ous exertions, is getting itself finished up, and the books of 
that business enterprise of humanity are being closed up 
just about now. We have gone over the surface of our en 
tire inheritance in respect to landed estate, water front, 
fisheries and navigation; and so to say, we have got our farm 
fenced in. That makes an epech. 

But we have done more. We have begun the unitary 
culture and administration of this human /ah/tet and dom 
icile, instead of the fragmentary and patchwerk manage 
ment which has prevailed through all the past ages. We 
have learned how to put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes, and we compass the earth’s circumference with 
steamers as regularly as we cross a ferry; and all this has 
happened just now for the first time, in a}] the ages. 

And we are talking glibly of unitary weights and meas 
ures, of a unitary currency, of acommon and universal lan- 
guage, and finally of a Universal Government ; and nobody 
thinks strange of,or laughs at,these stupendous propositions, 
which fifty years ago would have been received perhaps with 
a guffaw of derision. The world has been astonished so 
many times thatit refusesto be astonished any longer. The 
greater an enterprise ora proposition nowadays the more 
likely it is to be believed in. Progression has reached, or is 
just now reaching, the pivot-point of equiliberation where 
in place of resistance to elevation we gain acceleration and 
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momentum from mere weight; whenreform of al] sorts, in- 
stead of strugzling laboriously up hill, willbe rushing down 
a declivity, helped by thesame law which has hitherto re- 
tarded it, the mere inertia of public opinion. It is going 
presently to be easier to go ahead with increasing velocity 
than it will be to stop, or even to be still. 

Who can calculate immense revolution that such a 
state of things will make in every sphere and department of 
human afluirs. If inventors, discoverers and experiment- 
ors had no difficulty whatever in commanding sympathy and 
capital to test at the earliest moment every project of human 
improvement ; if money flowed all the more regularly and 
readily into novelties, and because merely that they were 
novelties; if the new dominated generally over the old, and 
the future over the past, there is no calculating the velocity 
of human progress and growth of society. 

And it is because we are just at the turning point from an 
vid foyy and conservative order of things, which has pre- 
dominated through all the past periods of history, and the 
more so the further back we look, to just this normal and 
universal career of predominate progress; that indeed this 
progress has begun a'ready; that we have entered on the 
descending grade, and so past the turning point; that we 
call this a wonderful and exceptional age in the world’s 


the 


history. 
A few grand bindrances, accumulated obstructions, and 
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formidable obstacles have hitherto hedged the tendency to | 


this easy-going tendency to the easy and rapid progression of | 


the 
women are or have been the chief barriers. Despotism stil] 
lingers on the stage in Europe, but shudders with instinct of 
its own early destruction or decay. Slavery has just met 
with its quietus. Hindrances to the freedom of woman are 
rapidly vielding, and will dissolve into nothing sooner than 
either of the other obstructions referred to, as there are a 
thousand causes favoring that revolution which have not 
favored the others, and as the accelerated movements of 
reform itself is now brought to bear on this new subject of 
thought, discussion and action. 

So far, indeed, are we already under full headway in the 
new career of evolution that we may claimto have entered 
already upon the coming order of things. The rattling 
thunder of bar> ' *s scurrying along at this new meas- 
ue ue dreamy deni- 
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| N. F. LEWIS. 

dnine, has written 
a ul ers, and writes as 
follows conce: yewis, the eanor and proprietor of 
the Western Rt® «, of Chicago, who is perhaps better known 
to our readers as having been editor and publisher of 
the Universe, now merged into WoopnuLt & CLAFLIN’s 
WEEKLY: 

‘Next to the religious, the agricultural interest sustains 
the circulation of ‘specialty’ newspapers. The 
principal repre sentatives of this class are the Prairie Kurner 
and Western Rural, each claiming 4 Circulation of about 
“G.000. The latter doubtless has this, while the former is 
one of the wealthiest and most respectable newspaper estab- 
lishmentas, its stockholders pocketing good dividends every 
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Despotism, slavery and oppressive restrictions on | 





‘against all 


i thing but a yes or noanswer. 





year. The Rural is run by A. N. F. Lewis, assisted in the 
editing business by T. H. Glenn and one or two otliers. 
Lewis is a driving genius, and has lately establishid a Young 
Folks’ Rural (monthly), which is thriving apace. He it was 
who started the ill-fated Chicagoun, in the hope th 
paper would flourish; but this proving a losing 
he converted the C/icagoan into a spiritualisti 


at a literary 
speculation, 
‘ women's 
rights, marriage-reform organ; then changed its name 
Universe ; then moved it to 
monthly ; and all to no purpose, so lar as making the thi 
pay was concerned. Lewis 
organs (though he still wears his hair in long curls) and 
stick to his right profitable Auwrals henceforth. A peculi 
arity of his plan isthe keeping up of branches in Ohio, in 
Detroit and in Kansas,where local matter 
ments are inserted adapted to the section. 
of the Western 
tural paper in America, excepting Orange Judd’s utyrdeu/s 
it and D. D. T. Moore’s Rural New Yorke: 
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GEN. BUTLER AND THE BALLOT FOR WOMEN 


I asked, ** Would you oppose the efforts of the woman 
suffrage party to get the ballot for woman? They prop 
to go into the field against Mr. Jewell if he is nomina e 
anc they are too much in earnest to be satisfied with any 
What do vou say—ves or no?” 

The General replied—‘' Upon that subject | have no new 
step to take or thought to exnmress. Considerably more than 
a vear since one of the lending advocates of the right of 
woman suffrage called on me to express my views upon that 
subject. I said to her then that I bad not sufticiently exam 
ined it to have come to a conclusion, and that a topic of 
such gravity ought not to be made a subject of hasty con- 
clusion, but that whenever I had come to detinite opinions ] 
would make them Known. I understood that the lady (Susan 
B. Anthony) complained afterward that I bed not com. 
municated my opinions, and therefore that T was to be 
taken to be against woman sufirage. It became my oflicial 
duty, however, to examine the question fully as a member 
of the Judicial Committee of the House of Representatives 
during the Forty-first Congress, and that, too, upon the prop- 
osition whether by the Constitution of the United States 
the right of sufirage was not already secured to women. 
Upon the best examination I could give I came to the con- 
clusion that the Constitution of the United States has granted 
to women the right of suffrage as against all State laws 
whatever. The reasons by which that conclusion was sus 
tained are set forth in the minority report of the committee, 
signed by Judge Loughridge and myself. Having found 
that women held the highest offices and were entitled to vote 
under the English common law, from which was derived our 
system of laws, and the best principles of which are sup 
posed to be embodied in our constitution, State and national, 
I could have no doubt as to their right to vote, be wv 
and be appointed to office under the constitution and laws 
of the Commonwealth.” 

We wonder, as we read the above from the J//eru//, if the 
Massachusetts branch of the suffragists will accept General 
Butler, since he declares that the Constitution of the United 
States has granted to women the right of 
State laws whatsoever. Up to the present 
time they have utterly that pronosition, 
such advocates as ‘‘ Hl. B. B.” and “TT. W. 
Boston Woman's Journal, ridicule it. It is rather strange 
that even General Butler, as brave a man as he is, should 
have dared, in the face of such eminent men, to say that the 
Constitution gives to women the right to suffrage, instead 
of saying there must be a Sixteenth Amendment before that 
right would exist. ‘The question is, since the Boston leaders 
repudiate this interpretation of the Constitution, if they will 
accept General Butler, who indorses it, as their candidate. 

We will advise these wise Boston pcoople, who do not be. 
lieve that there is either honesty or capacity in any city 
except Boston, that they are very short-sighted in ignoring 
the right of women citizens under the present provisions of 
the Constitution, since they must know that there are mu'ti- 
tudes of able jurists, both on the bench and in the halls of 
legislation, who will accord their rights, if already provided 
for, but who would strenuously oppose any and all legisla- 
tion looking in that direction. continually re 
minded that ‘‘ Branch” of the harm they were doing the 
common movement for suffrage, and it now seems thev must 
either accept ‘‘the bitter pill” or ignore General Butler as 
their candidate for Governor, which they will not be likely 
to do, since these State laws to which Gen. Butler refers 
have so lately proved a thorn in their side 
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Pook, an English man criminal, who had seduced a pret) 
servant, afterward found murdered in the public highway, 
was acquitted by a jury of men. 
against him, but the direct evidence was insuflicient tor 
viction. Itis but justice to say that Pook escaped by th: 
skin of his teeth, and that the people rose against him and 
would have torn him to pieces but for police protection 
Mrs. Newington, a lady by education and position, had live: 
with Mr. Frederick Moon as man and wife. In 
quarrel he was stabbed, and died of the wound. 
tenderly attached to each other. morally imipossibls 
that she could have struck him with a dead’y 
in anger. She herself, in the first 
when grief had sway, confessed herself his slaver, but by ac 
cident and misadventure. 
her; the extenuations thrown 
guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to eight years’ 
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Her confession was taken acainst 
aside. Yet she was tound 
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servitude. As well to death! This is man’s justice. If the 
Duchess of Sutherland had a right to recotoinend abolition 


to American women, we have aright to petition the British 
government for a remission of this iniquitous sentence, This 
woman suffers hecanse she ia a woman living in conenhinage 
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Ix our issue of June 10, there appeared an article over 


the signature of ‘A Friend to Women,” in which, after jn- 
troducing several references to items of general interest, oc 


casion was taken to further introduce what is claimed. 


; oe eee ee as 
throuch the peculiar use that has been made of the article, 


ave been a purely personal and libelous matter 


in ime articie there were no names mentioned. but atter 
.4 or 2 } os? . . } 
if appenured the person who is supposed to have procured 


the writing of it purehased a large number of the papers and 


acded the respective names, so as to make the article per 
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zoneless waist and dreamy eye: 
uptuous beanty weaves a spell 

hound sunny hillside and 


lone, shadowed dell 


Thy burning bye AUty Oo ¢ r the world oath PusFed 
‘Thy emile is beautiful, but cannot last, 
Thy kisses burn the red rose’s life away 
Thy light caresses on the waters play: 
Thy slumbrous presence fills the cool, ercen 
And there thy lovers pass the glowing hours. 
Oh. bright July! How changeful is thy mein, 
Thou month of rory hues and emerald green ' 
Thou'rt passing on, and bearing swift away 
Thy blush and bloom—too beautiful to stay: 
richt memories round thee cling and fondly twine 
A wreath for thee. thou radiant speck of time. 
farewell! Thou of the crimson lips and floating hair: 
“Thy words are music and thy tongue sweet air.”’ 

Db. M. 
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Kittin, in his recent letter to Hlon. J. S. Black, 
SUVs: 

A million or more patriotic Republicans are deeply dis 
sutistied and disgusted with their leaders, and with their pub 
lic conduct and measures, At the same time they sincerely 
concur In most of the essential principles and purposes of the 
Democratic party. They bitterly appreciate the necessity 
for honest and eflective reform: for a reduction of at least 
25 per cent. in the aggregate of taxation; tor such a fair and 
adjustment of taxes as will secure to the Treasury 
What is paid by the people, and not give a large part of it as 
tribute to monopolists and favorites; for retrenchment, econ- 
omv and Vigilant integrity in the expenditures; for thorough 
r form in the civil service, and its release from the corrupt- 
ing and fittul control of mere party discipline; for the firm 
and faithful maintenance of the Constitution, and of the re 
served righ's and jurisdiction of the States as of vital import 
ance to the safety and perpetuity of free government; for 
the speediest possible restoration of peacetul, kindly and 
equal relitions between the States and the General Govern- 
ment lj abandonment of the fatal pelicy of 


equal 


for the immedirte 
centralization, the withdrawal of all favoritiem from monop 
olies, corporations or other combinations, and the indignant 
rebuke of all corrupt “rings,” jobs and lobbyists, and for 
the eariiest practical revival of American tonnage and com- 
meree, by giving free trade in ships and in the materials usec 
in their construction, 

Mr. err is familiar with the principles and reforms pre 
poscd by the Cosmopolitical party, as ail who read the above 
and are familiar with our columns will af once se 

o 

CHARLES Drekens thus deseribes President Andrew John 
son: 
surprised by the President’s face and 
manner. Itis. in its way, one of the most remarkable faces 
l have ever scen. Not imaginative, but very powerful in its 
firmness (or perbans obstinacy), strength of will, and steadi 
ness of purpose. ‘There ts a reticence in it, too, curiously at 
variance with that first unfortunate speech of his. A man 
not to be turned or trifled with. A man(L should sav) who 
must be kijled vot out of the way. His manners are 
perfectly composed. We looked at one another pretty hard. 
: fehronic anxicty upon him. But not a 


Twas very mueh 


() byes 


anairao 


crease or a ruffle in his dress, and bis papers were as com 
Prise i fithse tt 
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‘THe Thiers government hes mereifully decided not to 


e vast crowd of women arrested for incendiarisin or 
attempts at that crime, during the lite collapse of the Puris 
A corayryetired Dw nts five bundred of these wretched creatures 
ire to Tv nt to the French penal settlement of New Cale 


donis, in the South Pacific. The population of the island is 


lIrendy somewhat mixed—Malays, Panoans and Jews con 
titling its chiet elements. The adcition of so ¢rest a num 
her of French women will, probably, produce # tnarked and 
permanent effect on its inhabitants. "—New York 4 ein 
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ART AND DRAMA. 

In mattera theatrical there is very little to be said 
or sung. The weather has been against amusements, 
Theodore Thomas has been drowned out, but the 
sun once more shines out propitious and the full 
moon gives her radiance to perfect the witcherics of 
that temple of the muses, and the wine, woman and 
song will again assert their supremacy. At Wallack’s, 
‘ Bifie.”’ at Niblo's, “ Across the Continent,’ at the 
Olympic, “Schneider.” Wood's is giving the best 
bills of the week, with George Boniface as the gen- 
tlemantliest of villains, and Gussie de Forrest as the 
brightest of unfortunates, 

But if we are indifferently off for the moment, we 
are rich in promise for the coming time. Janauschek 
with a new play and some old ones, Parepa Rosa with 
rome old favorites of established fame, and some 
new names for whom the trumpet shall sound, Levi 
or Arbuck e as the case may be, but the venal press 
trumpet, assuredly. There is rumorof some returns 


of the lights of other days to these nether realms. 


Matilda Heron and Emma Webb, of the Webb Sisters, 


are on the conjectural roll. Lydia Thompson comes 


with a reinforcement of new blondes to take captive 
the United States. 

Lina Edwin's bijou theatre, with all the improve- 
ments, reverts to Kelly & Leon. The bewitching, 
blue-eyed Lina will make some other district happy. 
Many are the contenders, far and near, for her name 


and fame. As forthe new plays that are to be, their 
name is legion. It is to be hoped that if the interests 
of managers will be first considered, as of right they 
should be, the interests of art will not be altogether 


forgotten, It is possible, just possible, that a play 
might be written which, without insulting common- 
ecnse or outraging probability, might be so contrived 
as to furnish a skillful plot, vivacious incident and 
sensible dialogue. Is ita stretch of credulity to wish 
for such a consummation? And if some eccentric 
genius should perchance turn out the thing, what 
would the public do ’—the dear public ! the capricious, 
uncertain public! the in-no-wise-to-be-calculated- 
upon public! Will “A Terrible Temptation” have 
arun’ 

In art most of the studios are deserted, or tenanted 
at such uncertain intervals that they might as well 
always have ‘Out’ en permanence. GUY is always 
at home, and has a bright bit or two on the easel. 

Fechter will tempt fortune again in that forlorn 
hope, the Fourteenth Street Theatre. Why that 
theatre should not succeed it is hard to say. Pre- 
jndice has as much to do with it as anything else. 
Being on a car line and of easy access, the theatre de- 
servers patronage. Butit has not been popular since 
Tostee and * La Grande Duchesse.”’ 

A Chinese actress is reported as appearing in Lon- 
don. She does not talk pigeon English. 

W. HL. 


GRETCHEN. 


I sat beside the river, 
My baby on my knee; 

The waters rushed, the waters roared, 
Woe is me! 


I looked upon my baby, 
And shame looked up at me. 

The night was dark, the stream was deep, 
Woe is me! 


I sat beside the river, 
No baby on my Knee; 

The waters rushed, the waters roared, 
Woe is me! 


A cry came from the river ; 
There were no stars to see; 

I turned and fled, and ne'er looked back, 
Woe isme! 


And now my fame is spotless, 
Men call me fair to see; 

I would the river were my grave, 
Woe is me! 


eee 


Ir ix seldom that we make personal reference to any 
business men, but when & person comes under our 
observation who should be considered a “type” in 
his particular business, it ie a duty we owe not to the 
person himself, but to others in the same line of 
business and to the patronizing public, to call atten- 
tion to him. It is, therefore, with satisfaction that 
we mention BALDWIN THE CLoTHIER, doing business 
at N. E. corner of Canal and Broadway, as one who is 
entitled to the rank to which we refer above. 


The Rerolution says: In France the demi-mnonde 
forms & large society of its own; it thrusts itself un- 
rebuked into a prominence that renders it impossible 
for the community to overlook or ignore ius existence. 
Its leaders are the acknowledyed leaders of the 
fashions ; their manners, style and dress are copied, 
not only by their own class, but they indirectly influ- 
ence the manner and dress of ull the nations who 
tuke the modes of Paris for their models, Not only 
is the demi-mondée thus a conspicuous proof of the 
immorality of Paris, but a still worse portion of its 
social life, though less openly manifest, is even more 
futal; it is the prevailing custom among all ranks, 
men and women, to form secret and illegal unions, 
Those who have lived for years in France are unani- 
mous in stating that such ties are the rule rather than 
the exception, among high and low, rich and poor. 
They attribute this result to the faise system of mar- 
riage in France, which makes matrimony an affair of 
business arranged by the relations of bride and 
groom, & system which regards any consideration of 
the affections of cither party as of little moment, 
while the pecuniary part of the bargain is of pura- 
mount importance, In Italy, family histories are re 
peated to a stranger a8 mere matters of course, which 
would be hushed up as disyraceful in America. Even 
in Germany and in Engiand, those countries which 
we have been lineht to believe are the homes of all 
domestic virties, the state of morals is appalling. 


All this and a great deal more is true. The times 
are Out oO! Joint—call in the physician. Let us have a 


$16,000 for division among the clerks in the banking 
tirm with which she is associated. 


among the candidates for admission to the Malden, 


behind and yviven him a kiss, 


WOMAN ITEMS, 


A Lowell operative girl is reported as studying 
phonography and reading up for the editorial seat. 


Celia Logan Kellogg occupies a responsible position 
on Donn Piatt's newspaper, the Capitag. 


Miss Phebe Cozzens, of St. Louis, has been appoint- 
ed notary public. 


When a man tries to fool a womanand gets fooled, 
he turns woman hater, and says women are not fit to 
rule themselves. 

‘‘ One of the most detestable sights in the worldisa 
parcel of old bachelors smoking, spitting and growl- 
ing about women.” So says a Western wo.nan. 


Mr. Stanton does not recommend polygamy, but it 
is, at least, more outspoken than keeping Miss Palmer 
in that suite of apartmente on the sly. 


The Baroness Burdett Coutts recently presented 


Mary Shilop, a colored girl, had the highest mark 


Mass., high school recently. 


Said a pompous husband, whose wife had stolen up 
** Madam, I consider 
euchanact indecorous.” ** Excuse me,” said the wile, 
**I didn’t know it was you.” 


A man talks like an ass to women and then says 
women are fools and can't understand gense, and only 
understand laces, ribbons, ice cream and candies. 
Try them. 


Harriet Martineau is in better health this summer. 
though she is still disabled from work. She lives in 
her charming retreat of ** Ambleside,” in the English 
luke country. 


A young lady upon one occasion requested her 
lover to define love: ‘ Well, Sal,”’ said he, “it is to 
me an inward impressibility and an outward all- 
overishness.” 


Mrs. Amy Franks, of Fayette County, Penn., is 
such a Woman as the ancients would have celebrated 
in song. She is 90 years old, and has five hundred 
living descendants, including fourteen sons and 
daughters. 


A man who married a buxom Irish girl, greatly to 
the herror of his mother and sister, made the follow- 
ing defense: “ If I married an American girl I must 
have an Irish girl to take care of her, and I canno, 
afford to support both of them.” 


Celia Burleigh, in one of her sermons, says: “*] 
have known folks who have never committed a blun- 
der, whose hearts are as dry as dust; and others who 
have constantly transgressed, whose sympathies were 
as warm and quick as those of an angel.” 


The Chicago Board of Education is taking hold of 
the question of women’s right# in a very practrca! 
manner by the proposition to decide the salarice of 
school teachers by position and not by sex. At pres- 
ent male principals receive as high as $2,200 per an- 
num, while no female principal is paid over $1,200 
per annum. 


A Massachusetts paper tells of a colored woman 
who had been lately converted, but was so unfortu- 
nate as to fly into a passion over the misdoing of one 
of her friends. Her mistress remarked upon the im- 
propriety of such conduct in the case of one about to 
join the church, and received this frank response: 
have ‘sperienced religion, and ['s gwine to join the 
church; but, Miss B., I'll scald dat nigger fust!” 


os 


Mrs. Knight, of Salem, Ind., an old lady of 92, being 
ill, recently, called around her bedside her five sons, 
all gray haired trom age, to be present at her antici- 
mated death. The scene was one of deep interest. 

‘he sons ranged in age from 73 downward, a lapse of 
two yeara between each of them. They comprised 
the venerable woman’s entire family, and she had 
lived to see all of them grandfathers, without a death 
in her family except her husband. 


A young woman,a etudentin a Missouri college, 
has beaten all the male students in the mastery of the 
Greek language. Milton said one tongue was enough 
fora woman, and we have always thought so too. 
What could a poor husband do if assailed with a 
shower of Greek words?’ And yet, perhaps, it would 
not be worse than a shower of the Xantippian jorden 
of our vernacular. 


Mr. David Walker, a slave, was sold in Norfolk, 
Va., thirty-two years ago, to another master residiny 
in New Orleans, and separated from a colored woman, 
Mary Gibbs, with whom he had been living as his 
wife. Hearing afew days since that his former part- 
ner was still in the eld Virginia home, he went back 
there, and found her, and married her. He is now 83, 
and she 74; bat they still look forward to years of 
wedded joy. 


Owing to the scarcity of farm help in Wisconsin, 
women have gone into the harvest fields in great 
numbers to assist in gatheringcrops. Itis said that 
more than 2,000 are thus employed. A great many 
are similarly engaged in this State. Many farmers 
send wagons for them .a the early morning, but many 
of them march out to the near-by flelds, returning in 
the evening. 


Miss M. E. Dvott is the editor and proprietor of the 
New Rochelle Pioneer, in Westchester county. She is 
about 18 years of age, talented and plucky. ‘The 
Pioneer is a weckly, and its make-up is good. Mis 
Dyott is editor, publisher, foreman and compositor. 
She is assisted in composing by two boys. and her 
paper is published with regularity, 

Mrs. Colt, widow of ‘ olonel Colt, is said to be the 
richest woman in America. Her yearly income is 
over $400,000. She lives at Hartford, Conn. Many 
anecdotes are told of her liberality, her kindness and 
her prompt business habits. She is awarm patron 
and good judge ofart. But the most honorable chap- 
terin her biography is the interest she takes in the 
welfare and advancement of her work-people and de- 
pendents, 


A Washington paper (Washington is rather strait- 
laced in the proprieties, the outside of the cup must 
be just #0, whatever the inside may be) goes into fits 
because two ladies and their two husbands (real 
orthodox husbands) eat oysters on the half shell 
and drank ale in an oyster house. Curious place, 
Washington. Oysters are counted unclean by the 
Jews; probably they are so by the capitalists. 

The Titnes of India gives the following interesting 
but jaw-trying intelligence: ‘We are very glad to 
learu that the marriage of Mr. Rughoonathdus Mad- 
howdas, a Kupola Bunia merchant of Bombay. with 


Dhuncoorbal, the daughter of Shet Gudhurdas Mo- 
hundas, and the widow of Luchimichaud Diiurunmeey, 


number of influential and educated hindus and par- 
sees present, aud a few Europeans. The bride is 2 


Miss Fiske, while in the Nestorian mission, was at 
one time in feeble health and much depressed in 
spirits. One hot Sabbath afternoop she sat on her 
mat on the chapel floor, louging for support and rest, 
feeling unable to maintain her trying position until 
the close of worship. Presently she felt a woman's 
form seated at her back, and heard the whisper, 
‘*Lean on me.”’ Scarcely yielding to the request, 
ehe heard it repeated, *‘ Lean on me.’ Then she 
divided her weight with the gentle pleader, but that 
did not suffice. In earnest, almost reproachful tones 
the voice again urged, ‘If you love me, lean hard!” 


PEOPLE who venture to defend the sacredness of 
marriage, such as God ordained—that most beautiful 
and pure relation between a man and woman, who, 
Clasping hands in a life-long and loving union, would 
regard the loosening of that clasp as their greatest 
mistortune—are stigmatized as unsafe. teachers, be- 
cause they venture to declare, also, the truth that no 
marriage, where love does not exist, can be pure or 
sacred, or Ought to beso considered by the world. 
They are called hard names because they aver that a 
woman who selis herself in wedlock to one man, dif- 
fers from her sister, who sells herself to many, net in 
kind, but only in the degree of her infamy; and that 
if the one sinner deserves the opprobrium and scorn 
of all society, so does the other as justly merit the 
sume penalty.— evolution. 


At Poughkeepsie a Mr. Squire and a Miss Thurston, 
a well-educated young lady of 19—started together 
in separate balloons, Squire ascended nearly to the 
clouds, but seeing that Miss Thurston was not follow- 
ing him very fast, descended to give her instructions, 
Before he reached the young lady, however, she 
threw out the contents of two sand bags, and shot up 
like a rocket. Squire allowed his balloon to drift 
under the clouds and in sight of the earth untii over 
Hyde Park, when he threw out ballast and went up 
through the clouds into the clear sunlight. He caught 
sight of Miss Thurston’s balloon, which was then 
at least four miles above the earth, and looked to him 
no bigger than a man’s bat. In due time, both of the 
wrial voyagers made a safe descent. 


A Lapy Eprror.—Miss Mary L. Booth, of Harper's 
Bazar, ia thus described: Imagine @ woman slightly 
above the middle height, with a fine figure, fair Eng- 
lish complexion, very prominent forehead, thoughtful 
gray eyes, looking through eye-ylasses (she is near- 
sighted), a large mouth, disclosing two rows of pretty 
teeth, soft brown hair smoothly brushed over a Pom- 
padour, and you have a correct picture of Miss Booth. 
She isa native of New Eugiand, is a hard student and 
an accomplished scho ar. During the four years that 
she bas edited the Bazar she has been absent from 
the office but twenty days. Besides the $4,000 salary 
received from the Harpers, Miss Booth realizes a 
handsome income from her translations, which are 
mode}s in their way for clearness of diction and puri- 
ty of style. She owns several valuable houses in the 
city, and lives in quiet elegance in Madison avenue. 


Mrs. Jennie Morrison lives about twenty miles 
from Healing Springs, Va.,in the Alleg 
tains. She is sixty years old, has a fig 
her hair, wears a man’s hat and rides a h 
Hunting is her means of livelihood, a 
deer, bearand other game with the es 
years’ experience. Not long since she 
deer, but before coming up witu it anot 
a man—had gotten to it and commences 
up. The old lady expostulated with« 
finally drew a bead on him with her rif 
her rights. The fellow jumped behin 
left his heel exposed, at which vulner 
old lady fired and hit. She got her d 
nine or ten children, and is said to trea’ 
hospitably who stop at hercabin. She 
but never gets further in swearing than 
which is her favorite expression, 


The trials of a young widower up 
County, Vt., in trying to get “* help” 
by an exchange: At last,.most discom 
up in front of a small dwelling among 
asked the Customary question: “Ca 
Where | can get awoman todo the we 
house ?*’ “*Where are you from?” 
man, viewing the handsome horse and 
critical air. ‘“*‘ My name is——, and 

* Oh, yes! I've heard of you; you los 
epellago, Wall, lve got six gal-—g 
and you may take your pick among ’e 
but they wouldn't none of ‘em think o* 
work. I should fullas lieves you sho 
nah, because she’s the oldest, and he 
4juuite so good, seein’ she’s nigh-sigh 
hear very well; but if you don’t wan 
can take your pick of the others.” Qn 
in, selected the best looking one, dro 
tice’s and was married, and carried b 
that very night, having secured a pern 
ficient hou-ekeeper, who proves thu 
way satisfactory, with no question of 
limit to the work she is expected to di 


At our hotel, Long Branch, the wif 
man tells a good story at her husband 
isn well understood that they did no 
tegether, but evidence of this is rare 
lic. The other evening, when taki 
drive—they are both high spirited anc 
and when their tempers are aroused | 
trolling them—one word brought on 
the husband said: “You will drive 
should call that admirable driving,’ 
wife. ** By ——!” exclaimed the hus 
say another word I wiil drive down 
They were then near one of the roada, 
of General Grant's cottage. that leads 
beach. ** Another word!’” screamed the ‘a 
where you please,” she added, **into the ». 
go as deep as you dure to go, any day. 
furious, took her at her word, and dro 
and vehicle into the ocean. They beg 
He held in, looked into her face, and e) 
his. “Why do you stop?” she demande 
exhibiting not the slightest alarm. 
devil! he exclaimed, turning the horsee 
ing for the shore with all expeditic 
pooh!” laughed the tormentor, ‘learn fr 
there is no place where you dare to go, 
not accompany you.”” “Even to ——’ 
exception,’ she answered, with a chuck 
my dear, I leave you.”’ 


Mrs. Harriet Law at Portsmouts, 
Mrs. Harriet Law, one of the disciples of 
on Tuesday evening, delivered another lec 
Assembly Koom, Mile End, Landport, on * 
Matrimony greatly misunderstood, and wt 
tdissagain occupying the chair, The atte 
small. Mrs. Law said that if men and wi 
only understand the importance of matri) 
would do anything rather than act a dec 
one toward another. During courtship peo 
to live the best side out, but she jnst re 
order of things, Let them live the worst 
and then if their partner found that they w 
than she bargained for, she would never say 
aboutit. Mrs. Law maintained at great le 





was Celebrated at Chinchpoogly. There was a large 


years vid, and well connected, This is the first 
widow marriage among the Kupola Bunias of 
, 








change. 


Bombay.’ 


neither courtsbip por matrimony could ever 

stood until woman had been educated, and 

to take part in the political questions of the 

whom, she asked could a man love mo 

woman who was able to sympathize with 
understand him when he talked of politics, 

could she possibly do this without being e 

And yet she was expected to know everyt 

had never been taugnt. St. Paul. in one of . : 
ters, said that man was ignorant. and in another 
verse ol the same chapter, he wrote to the effect that 
if awoman wanted to Know anything she must go 
wndarsk her husband. She (the leetaress) wished to 
know what the husbands could tell them if they were 
ignorant. She contended that the husbands were 
incapable of teaching the wives, and “the good ship 
of civilization would never advance until woman had 


beer taught to take command of it.” At the conelnu- 
rion of the lecture lise WSSION Was In ite d, but none 
of the audience seemed inclined to enter the lists 
against the lecturess. At the request of a yentleman 
on the platform, she read Hood's poe.a, entitled 
** The Song of the Shirt,’ after whick the proce edings 
terminated. 


THE Loviss Home.—At Washington isa magnifi 
cent institution for ladies in reduced circumstances 
who are entirely without means of support. It will 
accommodate sixty persons, but only seventeen are 
yet within its luxuriant walls, including the matron. 
Miss Hunter, The building is four stories in height. 
and crowned with a Mansard roof, the walle of brick. 
and the window and door trimmings of stone. It has 
around ita square and half of ground, inclosed by a 
substantial iron railing on a stone coping. The 
grounds are terraced and planted with beantiful 
flowers, and on the west side are three large willow 
trees, under whose refreshing shade is a clear spring. 
There is a vegetable garden and a gardener and 
assistant. The house is heated by steam, and is as 
perfect in its appointments as one of your best hotels, 
The rooms are finished in walnut: the mantels are of 
marble, and the carpets fine Brussels. he entrance 
hall is paved with merble, and on either side are the 
parlors, library, rooms of the *‘ Directresses” (of 
whom there are nine, Mra. Ovle Taylor being the 
presiding officer), Above and around this ball are 
three corridors, into which open the private apart 
ments of the ladies. These corridors are supported 
by iron pillars. The chambers are not only comfort 
ably but elegantly furnished. The linen room is 
wel stocked with linen, the finest and best, all 
marked in red “Louise Home;" the dining-room 
handsomely furnished, the tea-sets, the spoons, forks, 
casters, and napkin rings being of the best plate, the 
china the prettiest and best, the glass the finest; the 
laundry and kitchen have numerous ijabor-savin 
conveniences: the tins would cheer the heart of the 
furthest **down-Easter."’ The library Mr. Corcoran 
is just filling, not by the square inch, but with the 
works of onr beat foreign and native authors. The 
parlors are furnished like home rooms, and contain a 
plano; on the walls hany a portrait of Mrs. Corcoran, 
that wife whose place in memory and heart was so 
dear that no other has ever filled It: also one of Mrs 
Eustace, who dicd in sunny France, and whore body 
rests beside her mother’s at Oak Hill. The parlor for 
the exclusive use of the * Directresees”” is fitted up 
with furniture covered with green morocco, havi 
on each piece, in a gilt monogram, “L. HH.” On the 
centre-table js placed a hox, ao curiously CONS tTructs ra | 
that a lady applying to be admitted can drop in her 
name, and be known to none but the ** Directresses © 
and Mr. Coreoran. In case of ** black bal]l.”’ the rea- 
Fons. which mustin every case be beyond cavil, are 
fent to her. There is perfect religious freedom ; the 
ladiea may receive company on any day after 12 
o'clock, and remain out until 10 pm. Attached t 
the house isa fnll corps of servants. end that the 
ladies may provide themselves with | "here 
ts 9 ease in the parlor in whic! 


Ju 


thing Always seis, and it hope you wiil make it pay, 


for one who puts before the public a good thin 
| should be well paid. 
lto make you an offer for the right oo 
New Enyvland States’ No one can speak too high 
of the Aletic China Water, Yours truly, 
E. How Lanpd Perry. M. D. 
745 Washingion street, Boston, Mass 
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We would reepecttully call the attention of our 


readers to the 
WINTER ARRANGEMENTS 
oF 
THE CLOTHIER, 


August Number of the Head 
publishe d by him. 


BALDWIN 


and refer them to the 
(vuarters 


WINTER ARRANGEMENTS 
In every department of this immense Retail Clothing 
business, are upon a BC nie whose produci Ing capac ity 
will be at least ene-third vreater than we have hither- 
to attempted. The large and increasing demand tor 
the clothing we offer to the consumer, compels us to 
increase tne entire force and add largely to the capa- 
city of every branch of the manufacturing department. 

[tis a fact too well known to require reiteration 
here, that we retail from one house, more ready 
made clothing ©. O. D. than any other establishment 
in America. The fact that, before we opened on this 
corner, no house had ever had the courage to place 
two hundred thousand dollars worth of ‘Clothing for 
Men and Boys, ov sale at retail, gave us the cue to the 
undertaking which resu.ted forthwith in placing us at 
the head of the retail clothing trade in New York. 
We recognized the fact that much more than this had 
to be done, and we have done it with all our might. 

The fail and winter arrangements now in full and 
successful opera ion, for magnitude and certainty of 
result, never have been and cannot be equaled in any 
country, 

Our old patrons and the thousands of new oncs, 
who are intending to svlect outfits of us the coming 
season, Will find us amply prepared to meet their 
Wants in every respect. 

The skilled artisis of this conntry are in our em- 
ploy—no smal] houses could afford to pay them; and 
the best workmen, to whom weefarnish employment 
the year round, are producing thousands of garments 
for us every week 

It shall be our endeavor to secure every possible 
advantage known to the clothing trade; and if we 
work for our own interests, how can we withhold these 
advantages trom our custome ot ’ We promise entire 
satisfaction to all who patror 
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Pomeroy’s Yinger-Pod Truss, 
Patented Aug. 15, 1*68; Feb. 8, 1870 
The adjustable ‘‘finger’’ of the pad effectually 
closes the hernial opening, so that there can be no es- 
cape of the intestine. Very light pressure is required 

in the majority of cases, 

This Truss has been critically examined by more 
than a thousand physicians and surgeons, whose 
names we have on record and can give as references, 
and who are unanimous in the opinion of its superior 
merits. 

It received the highest award at the last two Fairs 
of the American Institute, held in 1869 and 1870. 


POMEROYWS ADJUSTABLE TRUSS, 
WITH HARD OR SOFT PAD, 
Patented March 19, Sept. 17, 1867. 

Superior to all other appliances for rupture or her- 
nia, except Pomgenoy’s FINGER-PaD Truss, and has 
cured a great Many cases of rupture. It is afforded 
ata lees price than the Finger-Pad Truss. 

POMEROWS NIGHT TRUSS, 
WiTHOUT METALLIC SPRINGS. 
Patented May 23, 1871. 

The best Elastic Truss made, It is especially in- 
tended for the night and for bathing, but in many 
cases is admirably adapted for constant use, and is 
furnished at a low price. 

W. POMEROY & Co., 
544 BROADWAY, 
Between Spring and Prince streets, New York. 


—-—. 





A HISTORY 


OF THE 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT, 
FOR TWENTY YEARS 


With the Proceedings of the Decade Meeting held at 
APOLLO HALL, OCTOBER 20, 1870, 
From 1850 to 1870, 


NATIONAL 


% 


WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE 
MOVEMENT DURING THE WINTER OF 1871, 
IN THE NATIONAL CAPITOL, 
Compiled by 
PAULINA W. DAVIS. 
; by all Booksellers. 
A lucid and liberal account of the most importan 
political movement of the day.—W. & C.’s W. 
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The ‘Editor's Drawer” of the Auguet Harper's 
has this story abont General Butler: “We have a 
very good story of Hon. Benjamin F. Butler that has 
not yet found its way into the newspapers. Whena 
student in college it was binding on the students to 
attend the college chur: h—a duty which to him was 
very irksome. On one occasion he heard the preacher 
(who was also a professor) advancing propositions 
like the following: 1. That the elect would alone be 
saved. 2. That among those who by the world were 
called Christians probably not more than one in a 
hundred belonged really and truly to the elect. 3. 
That the others, by reason of their Christian privi- 
leges, would suffer more hereafter than the heathen, 
who had never heard the Gospel at all. Mr, Butler, 
whose audacity was as conspicuous as his reverence, 
made a note of there propositions, and on the strength 
of them drew upa petition to the feculty, soliciting 
exemption from further attendance at the church, as 
only preparing himeelf for a more terrible future. 
For, eaid he, the congregation here amounts to six 
hundred persons, and nye of these are professors, 
Now, if only one in a hundred is to be saved, it fol- 
lows that three even of the faculty must be damned. 
He (Benjamin F. Butler) being a mere student, could 
not expect to be saved in preference to a professor. 
Far, he said, be it from him to cherish such a presump- 
tuous hope! Nothing remained for him, therefore, 
but perdition. In this melancholy posture of affairs 
he was naturally anxious to abstain from anything 
that might aggravate his future punishment, and as 
church attendance had been shown in last Sunday's 
serinon to have this influence on the non-elect, he 
trusted that the facuity would for all time coming ex- 
empt him from it! The re sult of this petition, written 
outin an imposing manner, and formally presented to 
the faculty, was tht at Butler received fA public repri- 
mand for irreverence, and but for the influence of one 








or two friends in = faculty, would have been ex- 
pelied. 

THE spre ad of Socialistic principles seems to he 
gaining vround throughout Kurope, and is watched 
With considerable interest, There are now twenty- 
Six papers pr: mulgating this doctrine in France : 
Belgitim has seven weekly organs of Socialism: Hol- 


land and Germany, seven 


Switzerland, 
published at Barcelona 


four; and 


THE ORIGIN, TENDENCIES AND 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 


BY VICTORIA C. WOODHULL. 


This remarkable book, just from the press, contains 
a& graphic consolidation of the various principles in- 
volved in government as the guarantee and protection 
to the exercise of human rights. 

Such principles as, from time to time, have been 
enunciated in these columne are here arranged, classi 


filed and applied. A careful consideration of them 


will convince the most skeptical that our Government, 
though so yood, is very far from being perfect. 

Every pereon who has the future welfare of this 
country at heart should make him or herself familiar 
with the questions treated in this book. No lengthy 
elucidations are entered into; its statements are 
fresh, terse and bold, and muke direct appeal to the 
easoning faculties. 

It is an octavo volume of 250 pages, containing the 
picture of the author; is beautifully printed on the 
best quality of tinted paper, and is tastefully and 
substantially bound in extra cloth. No progressive 
person’s house should be without this conclusive 
evidence of woman's capacity for self-government 
Price, $30 0; by mail, postage paid, $3 25. 

** There is simplicity, freshness and originality in 
th's book which rivets the attention; and one rises 
from the perusal with the feeling of being refreshed, 
strengthened and made better by such a healthy men- 
tal stimulant. She divesta the woman question of 
all ita sentimentalities and places it where it should 
be, on the firm ground of justice. Read this book in 
the morning, when the mind is active, and it is a 
good preparation for intellectual work ; it is full of 
kugvestions, and compels thought in the highest hl 
rection. Our advice is get the book and study it.’ 
New World. 


EQUALITY A RIGHT OF WOMAN. 
BY TENNIE C, CLAFLIN, 


The object of the author in presenting this book to 
the public was: 

First, To show that woman has the same human 
rights which men have. 

Second, To point out wherein a condition of servyi- 
tude has been involuntarily accepted by women as a 
ubstitute for equality, they in the meantime laboring 
under the delusion that they were above instead o 
below equality. 

Third, To prove that itis a duty which women owe 

o themselves to become fully individualized persons, 
responsible to themselves and capable of maintaining 
such responsibility. 

Fourth, To demonstrate that the future welfare of 
humanity demands of women that they prepare them 
mothers of children, who shal! be pure 
in body and mind, and that all other considerations of 


selves to be the 


life should be made subservient to this their high 
mission as the artists of humanity. 

Fifth, That every child born has the natural right to 
live, and that society is responsible for the condition 
in which he or she is admitted to be a constituent and 
modifying part of itself. 


en a -_—— 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS-NEW BOOKS. 


We have received copies of two books which just 
now possess considerable interest for many people. 
They are entitled respectively, ** ( onstitational 


Equalit a Right of Women,” by Tennie C. Claflin, 
and * he Origin. Functions and Princ as of Gov: 
ernment,’ by Victoria C. Woodhull. We have ex- 


amined these books carefully. not only for the sake 
ot the subjects treated of, but because of the discus- 

rion which has been called out in the past few weeks 
about these two remarkable women. 

It wouldseem as though everything conspired at 
once to bring them and their views before the pub- 
lic. First, the 7ridune paraded them as the cham- 
pion free-lovers by way ot attacking its old enemies 
the woman euffrage women: ther one branc h of the 
cuffragiste attacked them, while the other wi ing as 
vehemently upheld them, and lastly they were 
brought bodily before the public in the recent trial. 
These conflic ting elements of notoriety were enough 
to have made any one famous for the moment, and 
ought to make their books sell. The chief element 
of curiosity, however, was in the fact that they were 
denounced so bitterly by the 7ribune as freelovers, 
while they were, on the other hand, indorsed so en- 
thusiastically by a lady so universally respected as 
Mrs. Stanton. Careful examination of their books 
fails to show anything so very startling in the doc- 
trines put forth in them, however distasteful they 
may be tomany. They advance me 4 strong argu- 
ments for giving the women the right to vote, for a 
remoceling of the marriage walk “and, in fact, for 
the general renovating aud making over of society. 
Some of these are new, and some not so new, but 
they are very well put, and will be found not unin 
teresting, even to those Who are opposed to the duvuc- 
trines advocated.— Newark (N. J.) Register. 





ALETIC CHINA WATER. 


Imported and now first introduced by Captain 
A. LAVENDER, for many years commanding 
ships in the China trade. 

It has been known and universally used by the 
nations of the East for hundreds of years. 

It is highly recommended by ALL the first and 
most eminent physicians of this and Eastern coun- 
tries—in the old and new world—for 
STOMACH, LIVER AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 

AND I8 
THE GRE AT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 

It ie the only known preventive and cure, and if 
taken before going on the water, will prevent that 
distressing and annoying malady—Sea-Sickuess, 

It 18 wold by all Drugyiste, . by 

PAVE NDER- 
WILLIAM LINTZ, Xe 
165 Maiden Lane, New York. 











DR. H. SLADE, 


(Clairvoyant,) 


AND 


J. SIMMONS 


207 West Twenty-second Street, N. Y¥. 





MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS $200 
BUSINESS CONSULTA 


IONS. 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 9 A. M. TO 9 P. M. 


NOT OVEN SATURDAY 


DR. SLADE does not 
ties. but treats all ch: 
remedies maynetically pre] 
may be taken in all cases 


confine himself to specu il 
isses of henkatatendt is 


yared by himeell, which 


r 


disea-s {* 


DR. SLADE will, on receiving alock of hair, with 
the full name and ave, make a clairvoyant examina 
tion, and return a written diagnosis of the case, with 


cost of treatment. A fee of Two DoLLAKS miast ac- 
comp any the hair, which will be applied on medicine 
where treatment is ordered ' 

All letters should be directed to 


SLADE & SIMMONS, 
207 West 22d Street, N.Y. 


P. S.—Please write your address plainly. 60 


HESPERIA ; 


AN EPIC OF THE PAS 
OF 
AMERICA. 


BY 
MRS. CORA L. VY. 


ND FUTURE 


TAPPAN 


One Volume 12nw. Price $1 75 


THEME. 


Astrwa, the Genins of Liberty and Justice, 
dwelling place -— earth. Persecuted and 
from land to land, she follows the 
finds at last a beautiful Kingdom in the 
world; this becomes her home and the birth place of 
her beloved di iughter Hesperia. 

Erotion, the Genius of Love and Fidelity, the hus 
band of Astre# and father to Hesperia. alter many 
wanderings in search, at last joins the objects of his 
love and care. Reunited, they preside over this new 
land and seek to preserve it for their child's inheri- 
tance They are recognized and cherished by a 
sinall band of devoted tollowers, who summon 
them to their counsels in the city of Fraternia. 

At firstliberty and love prevail, but Austrie dis-. 
covers the presence of a serpent who breathes on her 
asubtle poison, and she (with Erotion) is slain. 

Liamia, the serpent of policy, then controls and 
akes in charge the be — child He ssperia, seeking 
to unite her in marriage to her foul son Slavery 
who must be nameless evermore; but Hesperia is 
warned by the Genius of Nature, Calios, who, in the 
guise of a poet and magician, holds #) way even over 
Liamia. When Heeperia beholds him she recognizes 
her soul's counterpart, and is prepared, by his words 
and love to resist all the evil machinations of Liamia, 
and her son. 

Llamia, however, holds temporary power over the 
form of Hesperia, and succeeds in throwing 
around the inaiden which she vainly 
prove fatal; the love of her 
rouses her spirit, and with them she withdraws into 
the world of souls, where, for a time, she be holds the 
scenes enacted under the influence of Liamia. She 
witnesses in Athenia and Crescentia deeds of horror 
and the tortures inflicted upon the oppressed. Calios 
sings to her in plaintiff songs of these down-trodden 
ones, lures her by the voice of nature, and in inter 
ludes of Love and Truth seeks to win her back to her 
earthly kingdom, 

Long years does Liamia hold sway, and at last 
wakensthe voice of war; when Astrwa, not dead, 
but only withdrawn for a space, turns the 
Llamia upon her son, 

Through long suffering is Hesperia made strong 
and pure. She Jistens to the voice of nature's chil 
dren, and their tortures cease ; slavery 
known ho more. Astrwaand Erotion are again the 
attendant and abiding souls of this fair land: they 
witness with rapture and benedictions the 
Calios and Hesperia, who rule with undivided sway 
over the most lovely empire of the earth. 

Published and for Sale Wholesale and Retail by 


S.F.TAPPAN &CO., 


136 Sth St., bet. Broadway and ith ave., 
NEW YORK. 


seeks a 
driven 


imagines wil! 


NARAH E. SOMERBY, 

» MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
749 SIXTH AVENUE, 
First Bell 

MRS. SARAH E. SOMERBY.—* The time is not 
far distant,” says Mrs. Woodhull in her Principles of 
Government, “when the possession of spirit-sight 
will be accounted of the tirst Importance, HOt te those 
only who possess it, but to the public venerally, and 
will be soucht for and made practical to the honor ol 
its POSsessors and to the inestimable benefit of all.” 
Mrs. Somerby enjoys this taculty of second sight ina 
remarkable degree, and her clair oyant Visions are 
very wonderful. Ihave been a be 
munion forabout a year, 
tions of its truth deepened by much that T have hoard 
and seen through this lady. In one i 
seated in the room with net 
cavatina from Robert le Diabl 


jever in spirit com 


. ah opera wh ich 1 am 


convinced Mrs. Some vd had never seen jecoming 
entranced, she de ecribe dd ye ried thy the scene in which 
this air occurs. giving a vivid picture of the tenor and 
prima donna, the ir coxtume, gestures, and pe arance 
my own impressions confirming hers as LT felt that 
peculiar thrill of nervour sensation by w hieh spi ritual 
influences announce themselves to the roediumilstic 
Mrs. Somerby has magnetic and healing powers 
which she has exercised with groat etlieacy for many 
yeure, she proposes al ec. tie | earth, to hold Con 
versutional seances on the prominent social topics 
now exciting so much attention Phos jnferested 
in keeping up with lhe moet iivaneed thoughe of the 
day wi!l do well to call on this lady for lastruetion 

Yr. ih. M 


See card in another col 
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yk LISTE R, ASTROLOGER, 

5,5 Lowell «treet, Boston. 
Fcr terms bet for a circular, 
P. M. 
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Corner of Broadway and Twenty-thir 


OUR SOCIETY 


The only ExcLusivs Society paper in the United 
States, devoted to Society, Fine Arts, Music 
Dramas, Clubs, Theatres, Watering Places, Horse, 


Gossip, etc., ete. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


BY OUR SOCIETY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


d street, Op posit 


Madison square and Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


TERMS: 


Subse tion in advance, per year, delivered or by 

mani - oa , $5 0 
Subscription in advance, for six months. 3.0 
Clube of ten, full amount ip one remittance, $3 00, 


or $3 5) each 
Clubs of five. full 
or $4 OO cach 


y 


Advertising per line 


amount in one remittance, SQ V0, 
. invariably in 
Editorial notices, from $2 00 to $5 00 per line 


advance. wid’ 


NOTICE. 


On and after June 1, advertising rates will be &1 00 
each and every insertion, and that rate ($1 00 
!] be our permanent advertising terms. 


The American News Company, New York Newe 


Company, National News Company, Brooklyn News 
Company. New England News Company, Boston; 
| Western News Company, Chicago; Central News 


St. Louis Book and News Company, 


| for OuR Socirery, 


Company, Philadelphia; Baltimore News Company, 
Albany News 
Company, Newark News Company, and all other 
news companies and newsdealers will receive orders 


City subscribers by the year have 


| their papers delivered in their residences early every 


| that those 


evening star and | 
We stern | 


2 spe }] 


parents and Calios 


Gilsey: . vB. 





| Corey, Fifth ave, 


Hours. from 4 A. M. to 


Saturday morning, and, in addition, 
with a magnificent eelf-binding cover. 

Invitations to weddings shoold include a card list 
of names of Bridesmaids, Groomsmen and Ushers, 
parties may not be inconvenienced, and 
their names appear incorrectly written. No item of 
news will be used under any condition unless ac 
companied by full address of the contributor, not for 
publication but for our own protection. 


are presented 


All reports 
of social events, edacational, religious and personne, 
from respectable parties are acceptable, and will be 
used either the week received or on the following. 

Particular request is made to all who desire to ad- 
dress us, concerning reports of any class of entertain- 
ments or editorial affairs, that no letter shall be sent 
to any individual except the Editor-in-Chief. 

All communications concerning business, as adver- 
tising, subscriptions, editorial endorsements, bills, ac- 
counts, money, etc., ete., etc., must be addressed to 
Publisher Our Society, 956 Broadway, New York, 

Parties requiring back numbers to be mailed must 


remit TWENTY CENTS for each copy. Any party send- 


ing us false information, whether used or not, will be. 


published in an editorial and full address given. By 
order of the Board of Trustees. 

W. A.C. 
BANNING, Jr 


RYAN, PRESIDENT 
EDMOND P. , SECRETARY. 


Mr. Forp C. BARKSDALE is in 
with this paper. 


no way connected 





OUR SUCCESS 

Read what the principal Newsdealers in New York 
and suburbs say of the immense circulation of OuR 
SocieETy: 

We, the urdersigned, proprietory newsdealers, do 
hereby certify that there is no other weekly newse- 
paper sold from our news stands that has so universal 
a demand and so large a sale as OUR Sociery. 

George J. Tyson, Fifth Avenue Hotel and Hoffm 
House; Tyson and Cocklin, Grand Central Hotel, 
Turnbull, for the . Grand, St 
Cloud and Coleman Hotels ; Hastie, 1235 Broad- 
way: Hl. Pillebury, 670 Sixth avenue; Thomas Mit- 
chell, Everett M.A. Macfarland, $47 Broad- 
way; G. Sixthave.; E. C. Leseur, 1209 
Broadway Fulton st. and Broadway; W. 
England, Ferry: H. L. Thirty- 
fourth street and Broadway; L Tarr, Metropolitan 
Hotel; Shear, Hudson River Depot; Hadley, Fulton 
Ferry; Max Huss, New York and New Haven R. R.; 
Il. Jones, Astor House: J. H. Hillyer, St. Nicholas 
Hotel: John Buddleman. Greenwich ave. and 
Eleventh et.; O. J. Boyd, Tenth ave. and Twenty- 
ninth set.: D. Burnes, Eighth ave. and Nineteenth est.: 
John Connor, Wall st. Ferry; Daniel Connor, Broad- 
Dey et.; J. C. Clark, 380 Sixth ave.; W. 

and Forty-third st; W. Clark, 274 

H. Duffy. Canal st. and Broadway; Don- 
Bros., Eighth ave. and Twenty-fifth st.; 
Edward England, Sixth ave. and Twenty-sixth st.. 
A. Fleming, 663 Sixth ave.; J. G. Fairfield, 
ave. and Twenty-third et.; G. Fisher, 
st. and Seventhave.: J. Fitzyverald 
Twenty-sixth st.; ©. Gregory, 
teenth st.: P. M. Garvin, Fourteenth st. and Broad- 
P. Hopper, Twelfth st. 
MeGirath, Cedar st. and Broadway; 
Fulton Ferry: A. D. White, 


St. James 


llouse: 
Erdoni, 557 
: M. Sharp, 


Soreey City Crosby, 


wavy and 


Third ave.; 
nelly & 


Fourth 
Forty eeventh 
. Fourth ave. and 
Fifth ave. and Thir- 


way; and Broadway: Thomas 


704 Brondway: J. dlow 


ard, Thirteenth st. and Broadway; J. McLiu h. 
Fourteenth st. and Sixthave., W.P. Roy, &23 Bd 
way; W.Sharl, Sixth ave. and Twenty-third st.; M. 

Annu et. and Broadway; J.C. Tyson, 746 Sixth 
ave.: O. Taylor, Nineteenth st. and Broadway : G., 
Thorpe, Nineteenth st. and Third ave., Jones, 1125 
Broadway; Woodruff & Burchill, Fourteenth et. and 
Sixth ave.; W.C. Weymus, 3 Astor place; E. Haley, 
Ninth ave. and Twenty-third st.:) Burton, Books 


Stutionery and, Paney Goods, No, 92 Fourth ave.: and 


ntv others frenitano sells three times as many 
Cavite Is NN other weekly | peer Ten thie rerinial 
ore copies of Our Soctety are eold weekly in New 


rerk and neighboring cities than of any other weekly 
newspaper published. Thie is commendation suffi- 


cient 
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LOCKWOOD & CO.., 


BANKERS. 
No. 94 Broadway, 


TRANSACT 
A GENERAL BUSINESS, 
Including the purehase 


GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAY 
AND OTHER SECURITIES, 


BANKING 


and sale on commission of 
BONDS, STOCKS 


MAXWELL & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 
No. 11 BROAD STREET, 


New YOorK. 


WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 
No. 44 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


ST. LOUIS CITY 
SIX PER CENT GOLD BONDSs. 


Twenty Years to run, 


We offer $100,000 at 98 and accrued interest, 


JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 


14 Sroaa Street 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
BANKERS, 


No. 11 Nassau Street, 


issue CIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELERS in EUROPE, and available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, also for use in the UNITED STATES, 
WEST INDIES. Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS to 
TAONDON, PARIS and CALIFORNIA, 


VERMILYE & CO.,, 
BANKERS, 
Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau street. 


DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


AND IN 


GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS 


Buy and Sell on Commission, 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 


Making Liberal Advances. 


ee 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


on —_ -- —_ 


iesstent to Merchants “ia 
Manufacturers, 


WHO WISH TO INCREASE THEIR BUSINESS. 


Correct Lists of all the Basiness Men, Manufacta- 
rers, &c., with important statistics, have been com- 
piled by ve undersigned, the object of which is to 
furnish the public with reliable names of Business 


Men throughout the country. 


To those wishing to send circulars to any particular 
calling, these lists are invaluable, each business being 
separately in a blank book, and classified in States 
and Towns; all the information being derived from 


monthly correspondence in all parts of the States, 


J.ARTHURS MURPHY, 


MERCANTILE AND STATISTICAL AGENCY, 


fii Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


Rehable correspoudents wanted in several towns in 
the South and West, with whom advantayeonus ar 


rangemente will he made. 63-66 
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23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 


POLICIES 
ALL POLICIES ENTITLED TO 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
GRACE ALLOWED IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS, 


ALL POLICIES 


THIRTY DAYS’ 
LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH, 


JAMES D. REYMERT, President. 
AARON C, ALLEN, Secretary. 


Working Agents Wanted in 
APPLY TO THE HOME OFFICE. 
JOSEPH FLEISCHE, Sup’t German Department, 
No 


SESEE CLAFLIN, Gen. » Agew nt for [linois and Missouri, office No. 5, No. 166 Washington at., Chicago, Il. 


Ne EW YORK AND NEW HAVE? 
RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANG EMENT. 
COMMENCINC JUNE 20, 1870. 
Passenger Station in New York, corner of Twenty 
seventh street und Fourth avenue. Entrance 
on Twenty-seventh street. 
TRAINS LEAVE NEW YORK, 
For New Haven and Bridgeport, 7, 8 (Ex.). 11:39 a. 


m.; 12:15 (Ex.), 3 (Ex.), 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 and 8 (Ex.) | 


m. 


p. 
For Milford. Stratford, Fairfield. Southport and | 


Westport, 7, 11:30 a. m. ; 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 p. m. 
For Norwalk. 7.8 (Ex.), 9, 11:30 a. m.; 
(Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 (Ex.), 5 
For Darien, 7, 9, 11:30 a. m.; 


'30, 6:30 and 8 (Ex.) p. m. 
34:5, 4:30, 


p. m. 
For Stamford, 7, 8 (Ex.), 9, 11:30 a. m.; 12:15 (Ex.), 


2:15, 3 (Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 (Ex.), 4:45, 5:30, 6:30, 7:15, 8 (Ex.) | 


» Mm, 
For Greenwich and Ly gee eeatiene, 7, 9, 11:30 
am. ; 2:15, 3:45, 4:45, 5:30, 6:30, 7:15 p. m. 

Sunday Mail Train leaves Twenty seventh street, 
New York, at 7p. m. for Boston, via both Springseld | 
Line and Shore Line. 

CONNECTING TRAINS, 

For Boston, via Springfield, 8 a. m., pene 8 p. m. 

For Boston, via Shore Line, 12:15, 8 p. 

For Hartford and < “mee 8a. m., 12:15, 2, 4:30 
p. m. to Hartford, 8 p. m 

For Newport, R. & 
with steamer across Narragansett Bay, arriving at 8:30 
», mM, 

: For Connecticut River Railroad, & a. m., 12:15 p. m. 
to Montreal, 3 p. m. to Northampton. 

For Hartford, Providence, and Fishkill Railroad, & 
a, m. ; 12:15 p. m. 

For Shore Line pai at 8 a.m. to Norwich and 
Providence ; 12:15, 3; to New London, 8 p. m. 

For New Haven jad Nerthampton Railroad, 8 a.m. ; 
3 p.m. to Nortbampton and Williamsburgh. 

For Housatonic Railroad, 8 a. m. and 3 p. m 

For Nangatuck Railroad, 8 a. m., 3p. m., and 4:30 
p.m. to Waterbury. 
and 4:50 p. 

For eee Canaan Railroad, 7 a. m. 
5:30 p. m. 

Commodicus yoy oy | Cars attached to & p. m. train, 
and also to 8S inday Mail Train on either Line. Draw- 
ing-Room Car attached to the 8 a.m.and 3 p. m. 
trains. JAMES H. HOYT, Suprrintendent. 


BOOTS & SHOES. 
PORTER & BLISS, 


LADIES’, GENTS’ AND MISSES’ 


BOOTS & SHOKS, 


No. 1,255 Broadway, 


Corner of Thirty-first street, New York 








(Opposite Grand Hotel and Clifford House.) 
BOWS’ AND WOUTH® 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


4 SPECIALTY 





N _G,. EBBINGHOUSEN. 4G. A. WIDMAYER. 


12:15 (Ex.). 3 | 
5:30 and 6.30 | 


_ where will be found an elegant assortment of all the 
, modern styles of first-class and plain Furniture, suit- 
_ | able for the Mansion or Cottage. 

12:15 p. m. (Ex.), connecting | 


| Offer large inducements to our numerous patrons 


and of first-class workmanship. 


‘CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY 


For ponaary and Norwalk Railroad, 7 a. m., 12:15 | 


: 12:15, 4:30 and» 


SOCIETY 
STATES 








PARTICIPATION IN PROFTTS, 


NON-FORFEITABLE. 


| LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH. 
D. REYNOLDS BUDD, Asst. -Secretary. 
J. JAY WATSON, Sup’t Agencies. 


all the States. 


» 280 Grand Street. 





J. BAUMAN, 


G. EBBINGHOUSEN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE, 


NEW WAREROOMS: 


197 AND 199 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


Between Twenty-first and Twenty-second 


streets, 


Having greater facilities than heretofore, we can 


The stock in our new establishment will be very 
extensive, embracing every variety of style and finish, 


AND 
Dining-Room Furniture, 


IN ROSEWOOD, WALNUT AND FANCY WOODS, 
_  Wealso pay particular attention to Interior Deco- 
| rations, Mirrors, Cornices, Curtains, Lambrequins, 
Bedding, etc., and fit up Offices, Banks, Ships, 
Steamers or Hotels, to order, at short notice. 

Having had an experience of twenty-eight years in 
_the trade, we can assure our patrons that we manu- 
' facture good articles, of the most fashionable designs, 
'which we offer at prices nsnally paid for inferior 
| qualities and styles, 

Parties intending to furnish honses or parts of 

houses will find it to their interest to favor us with a 
call before purchasing elsewhere. From our ample 
stock we can fill any order at short notige. 

Grateful for past favors, we hope, by fair dealing 
and low prices, to merit a continuance of your 
, patronage 
| Furniture of any kind made to order. 
‘ and eetimates furnished if requested. 


fiketcher 


H. B. CLAFLIN & CO. 


DRY GOCDS, CARPHTS, 


HOSIERY AND WHITE GOODs. 
EMBROIDERIES, 


YANKEE 
FLANNELS 


LACES AND 


ROTIONS, 


AND BOOTS AND SHOES. 


CHURCH, WORTH AND WEST BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
“THE HAIR, 
ZOECOME! 
THE NEW HAIR RESTORATIVE 


Will positively restore luxuriant and healthy growth 
of HAIR upon the 


BALD HEADED, 


and will prevent the hair from falling out. 

It has No poisonous caustic or irritating ingredient 
whatever. It is as harmless as water, and WHOLLY 
U NLIKE any other reparation for the hair. 

It never fails. Itjhas produced a fine growth of hair 
upon those who have been bald for tweity-fiv. years. 
All who have used it, without exception, atte®t to its 
great merits. 

Persons in New York or Brooklyn wishing to test 
the ZOECOME, can either personally or by note make 
arrangements to have a hair dresser sent to their reei- 
dences and apply it. 

MRS. ELVIRA M. DEPUY, 
Brooklyn. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL EDITED BY 


THEODORE TILTON, 


64 Clinton avenue, 


| Devoted to the Free Discussion of all Living 


Questions in Church, State, Society, Litera 
ture, Art and Moral Reform. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 
IN NEW YORK. 

Price Three Dollars a Year, Cash in Advance. 
Mr. Titton, having retired from Tue IN DEPENDENT 
and THe BrRooKkLyN Dartty Union, will hereafter 
devote his whole Editorial labors to THE GOLDEN 
AGE. 





Persons wishing to subscribe wil! please send their 
names, with the money, immediately, to 
THHRODORE TILTON 
P. O. Box 2,848, 
NEW YORK Cl?@y. 


——_-—-— —~s eee 
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“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST: . 
STANDARD _ 


AMERICAN BILLIARD T TABLES 


Being constructed with see to scientific accuracy, 





are used in ail tests of skill by the best players in the 
country, and in all first-class clubs and hotels. Dlnus- 
trated catalogue of everything relating to billiards 
sent by mail. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER | 


738 BROADWAY, New York City. 





TEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUD 
iY SON RIVER RAILROAD.—Trains will leave 
Thirtieth street as follows: 

8a.m., Chicago Express, Drawing-room cars Aat- 
tached. 

10 a. m., Special Drawing-room Car Express. No 
accommodation for way passengers except in Draw- 
ing-room cars. 

-40 a.m., Northern and Weatern Express, Draw- 
ing-room cars attached. 

p. m., Montreal Express, Drawing-room cars at- 
tached. 

6p. m., Firat Pacific Express, with Sleeping cars 
through ‘to Watertown, Syracuse und Canandaigua. 
(Daily.) 

8 p. m., Second Pacific Express, with Sleeping cars 
attached, for Rochester and Buffalo: also tor Chicago, 
via both L. 8. and M. C. Railroads: for St. Louis, via 
Toledo; and Louisville, via Indianapolis. (This train 
will leave at 6 p. m. on Sundays. ) 

11 p. m., Nig t Express, Sleeping cars attached. 

74. m., 2 and 5 p. m., tg ‘epsie trains. 

9a. m., ’ 4:15 and 6:40 p. m., Peekskill trains. 

5:30 and 6:10 p, m., Sing Sing trains. 

6:40, 7:30, 9:10 and 10:15 a. —. te w.. 
5:10, 8: ie ~ 11:30 p. m.. Yonkers trains. 

9a. m., Sunday _ for Poughkeepsie. 

1. KENDRICK, 
General Passenger Ageut. 
New York, Dec. 5, 1870. 


1:30, 3, 4:25, 


ALETIC CHINA WATER TESTIMONIAL. 
195 Leffert’s place. Brooklyn, June 12, 1871. 
COPY OF LETTER. 
CHicaGco, Auguat 11, 1870. 
Capt. A. W. Lavender.—Dear Sir,— When at Water- 
town last week Genera! Pratt informed me he had re- 
ceived a letter from you in which you spoke of a 
medicine you had been taking that had cured you, 
and inquired forme that I might be informed of it 
and try it in my case. I have been bad for fifteen 
months, and nearly given up my case, All physi- 
cians who have examined me declare it to be scyrrhua 
stomach, or cancerous, Whether it is so or not, I have 
been reduced some forty poundsin flesh and am un- 
able to engage in business. 
lhave been spending the summer in the Rocky 
Mountaine, and thought 1 was better, but find the 
difficulty continues, and write for the purpose oj 
having you send me adozen bottles of the Aletic 
China Water. 
Respectfully yours, 
Signed) MarTrs THATCHER, 
97 and 29 Randolph street, Chicagn 
ee atvertia ment in another column, 
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